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Ten Senior Scholastic Winners. . . 


In Your Classroom Every Week 


IN EVERY ISSUE 


——s ws Every week a major article deals with an important 

Major Article wey problem in world affairs. Each article explores the 

- problem in detail, highlights its significance and 

: traces its roots in history. The material is presented 

World Affairs in teachable terms and the text is implemented with 
maps, cartoons, photos, graphics. (See pp. 11-15) 





Every week a second major article that is timely and 
important deals with a national problem. The topic 
Majer Article may be an issue before Congress, an economic, polit- 
on ) ical, or social question, or a problem that confronts 
us in state or local government. Presented objectively, 
National Affairs all phases of the problem are explored, as well as its 
historical background. Related cartoons, photographs, 
charts and graphs highlight the text. (See pp. 18-20) 





Outstanding news events of each week are presented 
in four pages that are teletyped to our presses within 
; = a week of the date the magazines arrive in your class- 
Understanding [> room. The “What's Behind It” section of major news 
the News . stories highlights the significance of important news 
events. From time to time biographical sketches of 

prominent persons are presented. (See pp. 21-24) 





. Every week we present an interview with an out- 
Interview standing man or woman of noteworthy achievement 
who has a moral and spiritual message for you 
of the Week P Sree 
people today. (See p. 8) . 





P Important news events are discussed with relation to 
History the history behind the event and the forces which 
Behind helped to shape it or bring it about. These articles | 

show students vividly and dramatically that today’s 


the Headlines events have their roots in the past and that the study 
of history makes them understandable. (See p. 25) 





Forum Topic 
of the Week 
(Pre and Con) 


Each issue features a forum discussion article in 
which all sides of timely, controversial issues are 
presented, with the arguments for each side given 
objectively and lugicaily. The arguments are preceded 


’ by an introduction which presents the background 


necessary to an understanding of the question. These 
forum discussions train students to organize and 
evaluate information, to weigh the evidence on all 
sides of a controversial subject, and to decide what 
conclusions may be reached or opinions formed on 
the evidence available. (See pp. 9-10) 





Weekly 
Quiz Page 


The full-page quiz in each issue is based on the con- 
tents of the issue and tests facts, ideas, and vocabu- 


_ lary found in the issue. A variety of testing devices 


stress map-, chart-, and graph-reading skills. The 
four-page semester quiz at the end of each term tests 
students on material covered during the semester. 


(See p. 26) 





Freedom 
Answers _ 
Communism 


This vital series of articles, one each week, answers 
the questions students ask on the meaning of Ameri- 
canism and the objectives of communism. They cover 
the crucial problems that divide the free world and 
the world of communism. By word and picture they 
explore the issues, underscore their meanings, and 
show how we must think clearly and act responsibly 
if we are to preserve our free, democratic way of life. 


(See pp. 16-17) 





Crossword 
Puzzle 


Each issue features a crossword puzzle selected from 
contributions submitted by high school students. The 
puzzle is a weekly favorite with students and each has 
a central theme such as history, geography, literature, 
sports, etc. (See p. 7) 





Student- 
interest 
Features 


Short story selected for literary merit and appeal to 
students of high school age (see p. 28); life adjust- 
ment features—Boy dates Girl (see p. 30), Say What 
You Please (see p. 5), Your Health, sports (see 
p. 32), film reviews (see p. 37), Camera Angles, 
Stamps, Radio-TV Guide (see p. 38) 





Turn page for Senior Scholastic’s Extras at no Extra Cost-———> 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 1953-54 NEWS MAP 


; a SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
or use With wopip WEEK 


YOURS with SENIOR SCHOLASTIC at NO EXTRA COST! 


1953-54 NEWS MAP OF THE WORLD 

Every social studies teacher will find this up-to-the-minute 
news map a wonderful help in clarifying day-to-day de- 
velopments in world affairs. Printed in seven sparkling 
colors on heavy, durable paper, the map (34 by 44 inches) 
is easily visible to al] students when displayed on the wall. 
World map shows NATO members, other U.S. allies, coun- 
tries under Russian domination, “cold war” neutrals. Inset 
maps show northern hemisphere in global projection, en- 
larged map of western and central Europe, U.S. map with 
river systems and state nicknames. Special news panels point 
up news significance of nations and areas in international 
spotlight. Supplied at no extra cost to every class with 10 
or more student subscribers. 


KEY ISSUE 
Your Key to Understanding the News will be part of the 
September 30 issue. Each student will receive his own copy 
of this annual reference work on U. S. and world affairs. 
Partial contents: Survey of world trouble spots e Numerous 
large maps e Chart of nations of the world e Organization 
of U. S. Government e United Nations organization e Defi- 
nitions of social studies terms. 

Other special issues: Oct. 21—American Highways; Dec. 
2—Powered Flight; March 17, 1954—Our American Eco- 
nomic System. 


BENIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly during the school year 


matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of March 3, i879. Contents copyright, 1453, by Scholastic Corporation. Indexed 


SOCIAL STUDIES ACHIEVEMENT KEYS 


These handsome gold-finished em 
blems, supplied as lapel buttons 
(for boys), or as bracelet or neck- 
lace charms (for girls), make splen- 
did incentive builders. Students 
highly value these keys, and the 


spirited competition for them enlivens class work and 
spurs students on to their best efforts. Two keys sent on 
request to each teacher with 20 or more subscriptions. 


To Order Senior Scholastic use the enclosed order 
card or send postcard or letter to Senior Scholas- 
tic Subscription Dept., 33 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


No need to send money now and you may revise your order. 
within 3 weeks after the first issue in September. Please pass 
the second card along to another teacher. To order Social 
Studies Keys, or free samples of other Scholastic magazines, 
write them on the margin of the order card. School sub- 
scription, 65¢ per student per semester, $1.30 per school year. 


through May inclusive except during school holidays and at mid-term. Entered as second-class Qe. 447 


in Readers’ Guide to Periodical 


Literature. Member, Audit Bureau of Circulations. #U BSCRIPTION PRICES: $1.30 2 school year, 65 cents a semester. Single subscription, Teacher Edition, $2.00 a schoo! year. 
Single copy, 1° cents, except special issues so designated, which are 20c each. (Office of Publication, McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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you never believed posSible is 
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re p now offered inypthese NEW PARKER 
"51" and "21" Pens. Ready now 








at your pen dealer's in time 
for fall ... for all those who 








are tired of pens that (scratch) 


balk or rough up Try these 


new Electro-— Polished Pens at 
the first 3t_poSsibl moment. 
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MARKETING STUDENTS! 
If you are interested in using The 
Parker Pen, Company as a case 
history for a term paper on ad- 
vertising or marketing, we will \ 
cooperate to the best of our Will your pen write with-— \ 
ability. Just send your re- 
quest with detailed ques- : out any pressure at all? 
tions to George Eddy, Ad- These new Parkers will! 
vertising Manager, The They've been finished to an ~“™ 
Parker Pen Company, incredible degree of smoothness by 
Janesville, Wis. ; ; 
an exclusive new pen point process 
om -— "Electro-Polishing." It employs 
a special solution charged with 
electricity which dissolves even. A 
the microscopic roughness that \ 
might linger on the nibs, Result: 
absolute smoothness. You glide w.nnw0d 
across paper. See these new Parker 
"51" and "21" Pens now at your \ 
Senn women Gealer's. The Parker Pen Company, —™\ 
Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S.A.; 
Toronto, Canada. 


nau Pardear"5f 100 Df" 


Parker "51".$12.50 and up * Parker "21" $5.00 to $10.60 
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Better Schools build a stronger America! 





; 
i Copr, 1953 by The Parker Pen Company 
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Q. If a man purchases 


and dies a month 


ge gre 
r, do his 
survivors receive anything ? 

MARVIN ISUM, RR #2, ELMWOOD, 
WISCONSIN 


Pr. 


Yes—the full amount of the 

licy! As a matter of fact, the 
Fall amount would be paid if he 
died the next minute after the 
insurance went into effect. And, 
in addition, the company would 
also pay back the unused por- 
tion of the premium that had 
been paid. In the case you men- 
tioned, for example, if the man 
had paid a year’s premium, 
eleven-twelfths of the premium 
would be refunded! 


eceeeeeeees ee eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeese 


Again, Mutual Benefit Life is paying $5 for every 
uestion on life insurance answered in these ads. So get 
sy! What puzzles you about life insurance? Just write 
out your questions, as briefly as possible, then mail to 
Mutual Benefit Life, Educatwnal Division, 300 Broad- 


way, Newark, New Jersey. 


@eeeeeeecoeee eevee eeeeeneeee ee eeeeeen ees eee e eevee eeneeeen ee ee 
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tithe eet Eee aeitert it Tree Ce 


Q. Does the money people put into 
life insurance heheft all of us? 
If so, how? 


J. CHROMAN, 6846 PAXTON AVE., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


re Yes! The money you pay for 
life insurance helps everyone, 
directly or indirectly. Mutual 
Benefit Life, for example, invests 
millions of dollars in U.S. Bonds, 
helping the Government in its 
defense program. Millions of 
dollars are invested with rail- 
roads and public utilities, en- 
abling them to serve the public 
better. Millions are invested with 
great commercial companies, 
enabling them to expand and 
provide more work for more 
people. And still other millions, 
through mortgages, help people 
to own their own homes and 


property. 























THE 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Educational Division, 300: Broadway, Newark, New Jersey 








Before you shoot, 
look behind your picture! 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE AN 
EXTRA FIFTY DOLLARS? 


That kind of money isn’t too easy to come by 
these days, is it? But that’s what you'll get in 
the Scholastic- Ansco Photography Awards if 
you win a $50 prize with a picture made on 
Ansco Film. That's because Ansco doubles the 
prize money for all pictures made on Ansco 
Film. Watch for the announcement and full de- 
tails of the 1954 Scholastic-Ansco Photography 
Awards in an early issue of this magazine. 





See this simple, effective photo of a 
grinning “ranch hand” who might be 
your own kid brother? 


One thing that helps make this a 
good, strong portrait is the neutral 
tone of its plain sky in the background. 
And that, brother shutterbug, is a fea- 
ture worth striving for in pictures 
where expression is the thing you 
want to emphasize. 


Usually you'll find a good plain 
background handy for just the looking. 
Pull down a windowshade, pose your 
model in front of a plain door panel, 
or if outdoors do as the photographer 
did here, use a low camera angle to 
place your subject against the sky. 


For any kind of picture set-up you 
choose, it’s a good idea to keep your 
camera loaded with Ansco All- 
Weather Film—any camera in any 
weather. Get your All-Weather Film 
in the famous 3-roll Economy Pak, 
and you save 15¢ and have a reserve 
supply of film handy. 





ASK FOR ANSCO 
ALL-WEATHER FILM 
in the 3-ROLL 
ECONOMY PAK! 








AN SCO, Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 





SAY WH 


* YOU PLEASE.) 


... and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids, We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor; Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

May I, as I am sure many others 
have done, commend you on your in- 
teresting, informative, and educational 
magazine? 

During the past year I became ac- 
quainted with your magnificent maga- 
zine through my history teacher. Your 
magazine has been very helpful to me 
in solving some of the problems that 
confront students every day. It has not 
only helped me in history but other 
subjects as well. I now have a small 
library with almost each issue. 

I only wish that other students could 
enjoy the satisfaction I have received 
by using Senior Scholastic, and every 
teacher would order them. Again, I 
commend you for such a wonderful 
magazine. 

Evelyn Keel 
South Side High School 
Newark, N. J. 


Dear Editor: 

I have had something on my mind 
for a long time and now you have 
given me a way to “say what I please.” 
This is it: 

Dare or Challenge, which do you 
take? 

Dare: To venture—undertaking of 
chance or danger—to risk. 

Challenge: An invitation to a contest 
—a summons to fight—to take excep- 
tion. 

I'm talking about your driving, fel- 
low teenagers. 

When you have the family car or 
one of your own, do you disobey laws 
because your friends dare you to go 
over the speed limit, to run through a 
stop light, to “dig,” or to drive at night 
with your lights off? 

Why do you do it? Are you a reck- 
less driver—what is known as a “dare- 
devil”? Are you a “thrill seeker” hunt- 
ing for a new sensation, a quivering 
tingle? Age you a “show-off,” trying 
to make sure everyone sees you making 
an exhibition and a spectacle of your- 
self? 

If you are one of these you are a 
“driving gambler.” You are putting up 

(Continued on page 7) 
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Editorial 
Platform 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in 
...the worth and dignity of the individual; 
. -» high moral and spiritual values; 


... the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 


...the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


... free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant production; 


.». cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 
peace of the world. 


We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 
other system in which men become the slaves of a master state. 


We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted to 
the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens honestly 
differ on important public questions and the young people of 
today need training under wise teachers to participate in solving 
these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. We therefore 
believe that all sides of these problems should be impartially 
discussed in the schools and in classroom magazines, with deep 
respect for facts and for logical thinking. 
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Students! Parents! | his wonderful New 
Royal Portable is yours $595 om xa 











New! Royal’s greatest portable! Just introduced—with many new improvements! 


. Tab Set, new Speed Spacer and Carriage Controls. . . 
Get better mar ks in school! plus famous “Magic”’ Margin and “Touch Control’’! 


Do your homework quicker So... go to your nearest Royal Portable dealer. Make 
p P ‘ the small down payment of only $9.95*—and then take 
and easier with this 18 months to pay. 


nine-ways-better typewriter! 


#Pias applicable taxes. 


Get your FREE Royal bank... 
and start saving 20¢ a day! 


Your nearest Royal dealer has a bank for you . . . a mini- 
ature typewriter bank especially designed to help ae save 
dimes, nickels and pennies so you can 

easily make those low payments on 

your new Royal Portable! You need 

save only 20c a day to enjoy the life- , 

long advantages of owning the new @ 

Royal Portable Typewriter. Ycur at- 

tractive bank is FREE... so see 

your Royal dealer today! 


Here, at last, is your opportunity to own a brand- 
new Royal Portable Typewriter! You need one, for many 
reasons! First, school surveys show that students who 
type their schoolwork get better marks! And—every 
member of the family will find pleasure and profit in 
using the new Royal Portable . . . the office typewriter 
in portable size! 


It has so many sensational, exclusive features! Such as 
Speed Selector, Line Meter, Push Button Top, Visible 


_Pomeocnqnescannceneecencncccces 
oe eee eee eeeewenneaeseaacend 


-*- 
**Magic’’ and ‘*Touch Control’’ are registered trade-marks of Royal Typewriter c ompany, Inc. 


See Sept. 30 issue of Scholastic for 
complete details on Royal’s new An- UYAL Worl d’s No. 1 Portabl e 


nual Portable Typewriter Contest. 

















Say What You Please 


(Continued from page 5) 


a pretense of knowing how to drive 
right. Here is a definition of drive: a 
forward movement in force by an 
army; forward in violence; aim a blow. 

Every day there is a forward move- 
ment in great numbers when the army 
of automobiles goes into action. If they 
go forward in violence, then the driver 
is aiming a blow and may bring death 
or injury to someone. Maybe himself. 
The definition of a good driver is much 
different. A “good driver” is a person 
who is mentally and physically fit, a 
person who has knowledge of the laws 
and has the ability to make good and 
fast. judgments, a person who forms 
the habit of obeying rules and makes 
a skill of obeying them, and a person 
who has a good attitude and considers 
other people. 

I “challenge” you to be a good 
driver. Let’s fight the name we have 
of being a menace when we are be- 


hind the wheel of the car. Let’s elim- 
inate carelessness and add courtesy. 


Thanks for letting me get this off my - 


mind. I enjoy reading “Say What You 
Please.” When I get my Senior Scholas- 
tic I read this column first. 

Gayle M. Axton 

Pleasant Grove High School 

Pleasant Grove, Utah 


7 


Dear Editor: 

I have read everything that Senior 
Scholastic has published about girls 
wearing blue jeans to school. I see no 
reasan why girls should not wear jeans 
to school because although we are pre- 
paring ourselves for the business world 
they are a lot more comfortable than 
a dress. Especially down here, there is 
nothing more comfortable than a short 
sleeved, or sleeveless blouse and a pair 
of jeans, except a bathing suit, for it 
never gets below 78°F. all. year long. 

Personally, I think that a girl can 
look just as lady-like in a pair of jeans 
as she can in a dress. And she can look 





OUR FRONT COVER 


President Robert Langford (left), 17, of 
Bismarck, N. D., and Vice President Joe 

ke, of Denver, Colo., are carried by 
members of the victoricus “Nationalist” 
party after they defeated “Federalist” 
party candidates in the Boys’ Nation elec- 
tion held in Washington, D. C., this sum- 
mer. The gathering was sponsored by the 
American Legion as a small-scale demon- 
stration of our democratic system. The 92 
members of Boys’ Nation were greeted by 
President Eisenhower, who praised their 
dedication to the idea of serving their gov- 
ernment. “President” Langford put a Boys’ 
Nation pin in the President’s lapel and told 
him “it shows the trust that Boys’ Nation 
and the youth of America place in you.” 











just as slouchy in a dress as she can 
in jeans. 

By the way, why don’t you run an 
article on the West Indies? I mean 
about the little islands that very little 
is ever said about. 

Shirley Lee Hewlett 
Tago High School 
Aruba, Netherlands West Indies 





. U.S. Secretary of State, 
Foster Dulles. 
. Refreshing drink. 
9. Views. 
. Former Secretary- 
General of U.N. 
2. Texas city, El — 
- What the H stands for in 
H.R.M. Elizabeth II. 
. Vends. 
. The cotton — 
a part in history. 
. Major news gathering 
agency. 
. Passageway. 


played 


20. The “Junior Circuit” 


(abbr. ). 
. Chemical symbol for 
calcium. 


3. Distress signal. 


. Knight (abbr.). 

. What the F stands for in 
UNICEF. 

. Ship. 

. France’s President, Vin- 
CRITE citctinecien 

. U.S. Secre tary of Labor, 
Matthew ____.. 

. Snares. 

. Adolescent: —__-ager. 

. District Attorney (abbr.) 

. Communist. 

. Because; since. 

. Either... 

3. Boxes. 

5. Registered Nurse 
(abbr.). 

. Nominative case of her. 

. Aquatic fur-bearing 
mammal. 

. Insane. 

. This is pitched at a 
campsite. 

. Contraction for “ever.” 

. Lt. Gen. Walter A. 
Gruenther heads it now. 

. Britain’s Foreign 
Minister. 


5. One of the three states 


of Indo-China. 


. Military vehicle first used 


in World War II 


. Poetic form for “over.” 
. Ex-President Truman’s 


first two initials. 


. U.S. Secretary of 


Defense. 


. Opera (abbr.). 
. U.N. Secretary-General 


Hammerskjoeld. 


. Trouble-marked 


continent. 


. Ruler of Iran. 

. Hawaiian wreaths. 

. Extensions to buildings. 
8. Nothing more than. 

. Chemical symbol for 


samarium. 


. Compass direction. 
21. Healed. 


Girl’s name. 


. A truce has stopped the 


fighting in this country. 


. Gets possession of 
3. Merriment, amusement. 
. American writer, John 


a * 


. However. 
. Much of this metal is 


mined in Bolivia. 
—____.. Pearson, Presi- 


" dent of U.N. General 


Assembly. 


5. Greatest amount. 
. Fixed ratio. 
. Homonym for “dear.” 
. France’s colonial head- 


ache: _ -China. 


2. President of South Korea. 
3. Company (abbr.). 

. Senior (abbr.). 

. Rodents. 


Finish. 


. Red China’s leader, 
. Chemical symbol] for 


tellurium. 


. Our continent (abbr.). 


What’s News! 


By Ruth Crawford, Cufaula High School, Cufaula, Okla. 


* Starred words refer to current events. 
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Students are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each puzzle should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any other field of 
knowledge. Maximum about 50 words, ef which at least 10 must be 
related to the theme. For each puzzle published we will pay $10. Entries 
must include puzzle design, definitions, answers on separate sheets, de- 
sign with answer filled in, and statement by student that the puzzle is 
original and his own work. Give name, address, school, «-1 grade. 
Address Puzzle Editor, Senior Scholastic, 33 W. 42nd St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Answers in next week’‘s issue. 





INTERVIEW OF THE WEEK 


Operation Poiar 





Meet Ruth Butler, who hopes to be the first woman 


to fly over both poles in a round-the-world flight 


UTH BUTLER says she has only one ambition: “To own 

an airplane and fly and service it myself and prove that 
there is a place for women in aviation. Nothing glamorous. 
Nothing sensational.” 

And yet, at the moment, she is scheduled to become the 
first woman to fly over not only the North or the South Pole 
-but both. With seven men, she is part of an expedition that 
hopes to conquer “the last frontier in the history of aviation,” 
the South Pole, and set a world’s record or two at the same 
time. 

These young aviation enthusiasts, banded together as 
Air Research & Exploration, Inc., have planned their first 
project, “Operation Polar,” for this fall. A crew of eight, 
with Ruth as flight technician, hopes to set out on a seven- 
day flight from San Francisco. across the North Pole to 
London, from London to Capetown, South Africa, from 
Capetown across the South Pole to Christchurch, New 
Zealand, and from Christchurch back to San Francisco. 


“I’ve Dreamed About Aviation All My Life” 


Ruth isn’t going along just for the ride. As technician 
she will be in charge of checking a variety of new instru- 
ments and products that will be tested on the flight. 

Ruth, a tall, slim, blue-eyed blonde from Maine, isn’t 
fazed by the prospect of the long haul or the knowledge 
that should disaster strike over the South Pole rescue would 
be impossible. (It would take six months and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to organize a rescue mission.) 

“This is the part of flying that you read about and dream 
about but don’t dare hope you'll have a part in,” she says. 
“And I’ve dreamed about aviation all my life.” 

Ruth was born 27 years ago in Kingman, Maine, and 
srew up in Mattawamkeag, a tiny town near Bangor. For 
as far back as she can remember she was fascinated by the 
airplanes that passed overhead or, for a fee, would take up 
passengers. “But I was never allowed to go up,” she ex- 
plains. 

In 1943, during World War II, when she was a senior 
at Mattawamkeag High School, Air Force representatives 
visited her class. They urged the boys and girls to undertake 
training so that, as civilian workers, they could do their 
part in the war effort. Ruth was delighted that her con- 
tribution could be in her hoped-for field of aviation. 

There wasn’t much “glamor” to the job of learning to be 
an aviation mechanic at the Government school at Quoddy 
Village, near the Bay of Fundy. It was a tough grind from 


ve ye ve ye QUOTE OF THE WEEK: x xk xe xx 


The on'y thing that is important is, where are you going? | have 
stwoys said that | am very deeply interested in the future because 

where | ex 2ect to spend all the rest of my life. 
—Charles F. Kettering 


N. Y. Herald Tribune photo by Don Rice 


March until November, with time out in June so that she 
could return to Mattawamkeag to be co-valedictorian at her 
high school graduation. 

When her training was complete, she went on to the real 
business of being an aviation mechanic at the Presque Isle 
airfield. She took engines apart, installed them, and did all 
the grubby jobs that go with grease and oil and coveralls. 
“But I learned all I could,” she says, “about every type of 
Army craft that passed through the base.” 

Ruth made her first flight, as a passenger in a commercial 
plane, when she was eighteen, in 1944, flying home from 
Presque Isle to Bangor. But her big thrill came in 1946, 
when a friend took her up in his Stinson and even let her 
sit at the controls for a minute or two. 

“It was then I knew—although I think maybe Id always 
known—that this was for me,” she recalls, “Commercial 
flights are perfectly fine, but anyone who’s flown in a small 
plane really knows what flying is.” 

In the meantime she had to earn her living. Fortunately 
she was able to do so in aviation, working for the American * 
Airlines personnel division at LaGuardia Airport in New 
York. 


“There Is a Place for Women in Aviation” 

She began taking lessons and “eating, sleeping, and 
breathing aviation.” At last came the day—a date she 
remembers better than her birth date—July 13, 1952, when 
she made her first solo flight. “Ask :uy pilot and he'll tell 
you that’s the biggest thrill in his lifetime.” 

She earned her student pilot’s license, which permits her 
to solo, and is piling up hours for her private license. After 
that she plans to work for her commercial license and then 
for an instructor’s. 

“I don’t want the glamor of stunt flying or racing or flying 
jets. I think it would be wonderful to be an airline pilot, 
but women haven't broken into that field yet. I think the 
ideal job for a woman flyer would be as secretary-pilot to 
a business executive, flying his private plane and accom- 
panying him on his trips. 

“But my ambition is to own a plane, fly a plane, and 
teach other people to fly.” 

Ruth thinks there are endless opportunities for women 
flyers. “I'd like to prove,” she explains, “that there is a 
place for women in aviation and interest them in it.” 

Her future is full of flying, even as far as her. personal 
life is concerned. “Whether or not I marry a pilot, we'll 
have to have an understanding about owning an airplane 
instead of an automobile.” —Juprrn Crist 
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ABOUT THE QUESTION to 
A visitor from Mars would doubtless be astounded at 
the way we Americans burn up our tires, our gasoline and 
our tempers. We poke the hoods of our automobiles into 
every nook and cranny of the nation in a never-ending 
search for some never-quite-defined object. 
One great big fly in our chrome-plated pie, however, 
is our nation’s lack of uniformity ‘in motor vehicle laws. 
Signs, signals, and other regulations differ from one state 


YES! 


1. The present system is a hodgepodge! 


A driver far from home blithely takes 
a right turn on a red signal. He is 
flagged down by a blue uniform. “How 
was I supposed to know it’s illegal?” 
he protests to the judge a little later. 
“Where I come from it’s all right!” 

A kindly motorist stops to pick up 
a hitch hiker. The policeman who col- 
lars this generous soul if unimpressed 
by the plea that it is legal back home. 

A third driver sees the man ahead 
stick his Jeft arm straight out and 
concludes that a left turn is in the 
offing. When both parties climb out of 
the wreckage, it is made forcefully 
clear to the stranger that signals are 
different in this particular state. 

There are 48 states and 49 different 
sets of driving laws, including the 
District of Columbia’s. These laws 
often disagree on speed limits, sig- 
nals, right of way, passing, require- 
ments for licensing drivers, insurance 
requirements, design of trucks, equip- 
ment for motor vehicles, polarized head 
lamps, color of fog lights, etc., etc., ete. 
Confusion is doubly compounded by 
city and local laws that supersede the 
state laws. 

Late in July, Connecticut's Motor 
Vehicle Commissioner complained bit- 
terly about motorists from adjacent 
New York State, where passing on the 
right is now legal under certain con- 
ditions. “You do that in Connecticut,” 
he snapped to New Yorkers in gen- 
eral, “and it’s a violation of rules of 
the road. You can be fined up to $50!” 


FORUM TOPIC OF THE WEEK 





Intersecting Traffic 
Laws Ahead 


A Pro and Con Discussion: Should the Federal Government 
put uniform traffic laws into effect across the country 


and 


another, 


2. This hodgepodge is dangerous and 
wasteful. 

American drivers couldn't very easily 
follow the advice, “When in Rome, 
do as the Romans do.” It would depend 
on whether Rome, Georgia, or Rome, 
New York, was meant. In either case, 
you'd have to bone up on local laws 
and ordinances before you could do 
as the Romans do. 

But from the rocky coasts of Maine 
to the sunny shores of California, igno- 
rance of the law is no excuse. It’s been 
estimated that 15,000,000 drivers a 
year are haled into court for traffic 
violations. Many of these are out-of- 
staters who complain as they reach 
for their wallets to avoid a night in 
jail. 

We've got to do something fast. 
About 55,000,000 passenger cars, 
trucks, busses, and military vehicles 
crowd our highways. Accident rates 
are terrifying and still going up. Wit- 
ness the 17,300 deaths in the first half 
of 1953, a 3 per cent rise over last 
year’s equivalent period. 

Things will get no better, so long 
as the present crazy quilt of highway 
laws contributes to accident rates, de- 
lays traffic, breeds disrespect for the 
law, and wears the nation’s nerves to 


a frazzle! 
A su of state traffic laws gov- 
erning speed discloses that in 13 states 


the laws do not declare any speed 
limits in miles per hour in rural areas. 
These states say that speed shall be 
“reasonable and prudent under the 
conditions.” One man’s idea of what 
is “rezsonable and prudent” may be 
far different from another man’s. These 


sometimes 

Nearly three decades ago, authorities developed an ideal 
code of motor vehicle laws. However, while some states 
and cities adopted some parts of the Uniform Code, others 
enacted different parts. Progress has not been rapid. 

Many impatient reformers argue, “The states and munici- 
palities have dawdled around long enough. k’s time for 
the Federal Government to do something! Here are the 
views on both sides. 


from one city to another. 


differences reduce the safety margin 
on our highways. They help raise our 
accident statistics to their present level. 


3. It's up to Uncle Sam to act! 

Uncle Sam has just as much interest 
in achieving a smooth flow of inter- 
state traffic as he has in the flow of 
interstate commerce—and his authority 
to regulate the latter is no longer 
questioned. 

When Congress passed the Federal 
Aid Highway Act of 1944, it gave the 
Commissioner of Public Roads the au- 
thority to supervise and approve traffic 
signs, signals, and markings on streets 


Drawing by Steinberg from Unations 


Pity the motorist from another state. 





10 . 
and highways built with money do- 
nated by the U. S. Treasury. 

It is necessary for our Federal Gov- 
ernment: to put its foot down and tell 
the state legislatures: “If you want 
to keep on asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment for millions and billions of 
dollars to help you build your roads 
and highways, remember that this 
money belongs to taxpayers from all 
over the land. You owe those taxpay- 
ers the duty of setting up a Uniform 
Code from one end of this country to 
the other—a single Code of Laws that 
those taxpayers can understand, re- 
member, and obey!” 

If that kind of gentle pressure doesn’t 
turn the trick, let Congress act di- 
rectly by passing a Uniform Code 
for the whole nation! Congress has 
the power to do this if it wants to. 
During World War II, in order to 
conserve the nation’s supply of gaso- 
line, the Federal Government limited 
speeds to 35 miles an hour on all pub- 
lic highways. Nobody seriously ques- 
tioned the order! 


1. Different local conditions call for 
different laws—uniformity won’‘t work. 


A South Dakota farmer’s son, age 
12, drives a jeep over isolated roads 
and fields with perfect safety. South 
Dakota has no age limitation for driv- 
ers. Would it be fair to the farmer, 
who needs his son’s help, to keep this 
boy from driving until he is 18? Isn’t 
it ridiculous to put a sparsely-settled 
state into the same class with a 
crowded state and apply a uniform 
law covering both? : 


Should passing and speeding laws be 
the same for a mountain state, with 
many narrow, twisting roads that pre- 
vent you from seeing two hundred feet 
ahead, as they are for a prairie state, 
where vision sometimes is unlimited for 
miles? 

The obvious truth is that local con- 
ditions differ from state to state. Ap- 
plying a Uniform Code across the 
country would really cause trouble! 


2. The Uniform Code is being adopted 
in cases where it does some good. 


The Uniform Code consists of five 
separate acts. These provide for driver 
licensing, rules of the road, periodic 
vehicle inspection, equipment require- 
ments, accident reporting, proof of 
financial responsibility by those in- 
volved in accidents, civil liability of 
vehicle owners, registration, titles, fees, 
licenses, liens, and transfers. 

Not a year goes by without progress 
in the adoption of some part or parts 
of this proposed code. For example: 

The National Highway Users Con- 
ference, one of the sponsors of the 
proposed Uniform Code, reports: “In 
furtherance of uniformity and safety 
on the highways, hand-and-arm signal 
requirements have been made _ sub- 
stantially uniform in at least 37 states.” 

They also report that 14 states now 
require approved turn signal devices, 
in accordance with the Uniform Code. 

Only a handful of states have dis- 
regarded the Uniform Code. The great 
majority have adopted at least sections 
of it, with other secticas on the way. 

What is happening is simply that 
state and local legislators, the people 
most familiar with local problems and 
conditions, are selecting the sections 


Some Standard American Traffic Signs 
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Standard European Traffic Signs 

















Standard Central and South Africa Traffic Signs 


of the Uniform Code which are ap- 
plicable to their own situations, 

Many are watching to see what 
happens in other states. That which 
works is adopted. That which fails is 
cast away. 

This is the American system at its 
best—sovereign states freely experi- 
menting without dictation from the 
central government. 


3. Much more would be accomplished 
if the Federal Government bowed out 
of the highway problem entirely. 


Folks who drive into filling stations 
pay a lot of Federal gasoline and oil 
taxes. In 1951, for example, they 
shelled out $663,221,000. That year, 
Uncle Sam returned to the states, in 
the form of grants to help them buiid 
highways, only $394,599,000. 

The citizens of most states pay out 
a lot more in Federal gasoline and oil 
taxes than they get back in Federa 
highway aid. 

If they could keep all of those taxes 
within the states, they could do a greai 
deal more to build better and safer 
roads and police them more adequate 
ly. This would accomplish even more 
to ease the traffic problem than_ the 
adoption of the Uniform Code. 

Many state governors have advo 
cated that the Federal Government 
leave the field of automotive taxation. 
Three states have passed resolutions 
to that effect, and 22 others have such 
resolutions under consideration. 

This would be a great step away 
from the path of centralized govern- 
ment, back toward traditional Ameri 
can home rul®. 

As President Eisenhower cautioned 
recently, we ought to keep a watchful 
eye on the growth of government, lest 
it become too big. As government gets 
larger and more powerful it becomes 
necessary, the President warned, “to 
look at it with a cold and fishy eye.” 


Possible Compromises 


In a democracy most problems are 
solved by the give and take of com- 
promise. Rarely does one side get 
everything it asks for. Here are some 
possible compromises on this week’s 
question: 

1. The Federal Government and 
other interested agencies could put 
on a stronger educational campaign to 
alert all citizens to the need for greater 
uniformity of traffic regulations. 

2. Each state could take jurisdic- 
tion over its cities and enact state-wide 
uniform laws. 

3. Each state could present out-of- 
state drivers with brochures listing key 
provisions of the state’s traffic laws. 
Oil companies might undertake the 
distribution of these as a public service. 





S the night of July 27 descended on 

Korea, an eerie stlence fell over the 
battlefield. Across the 150-mile waist 
of the rugged, mountainous peninsula— 
from the Yellow Sea to the Sea of Japan 
—the guns ceased hurling death. 

Soldiers cautiously poked out their 
heads from dugouts. Some gingerly 
stepped out of foxholes. But they still 
held on to their guns. 

The shooting was over. There was a 
truce—after three years and 32 days 
of war, after two years and 17 days of 
truce talks. 

There was a truce but—there was 
still no peace. Would the truce “stick”? 
Could the Communists be trusted? 
These were the big questions. 

The historic signing of the truce 
took place in the muddy little village 
of Panmunjom, just below the 88th 
Parallel, on Monday, July 27, 10:01 
a.m. (Korean time). 

The ceremony took exactly ten min- 
utes. It was carried off with clock- 
like precision, and in chilled, stony 
silence. 

The signers were U.S. Lieut. Gen- 
eral William K. Harrison Jr., for the 
United Nations, and North Korean 
Lieut. General Nam II for the Com- 
munists. Each affixed his signature 18 
times. There were six copies of the 
armistice agreement in three languages 
—English, Korean, and Chinese. 


. 


The story of the war that was fought for a principle— 
the idea that small nations have the right to live in freedom 


KOREA— 


from Battlefield 
to Peace Table 


The two commanders sat at separate 
tables. Neither spoke to the other. The 
signing ended at 10:11 a.m. They rose 
and left without a handshake. 

The signing ceremony was attended 
by representatives of all the 17 coun- 
tries that had sent troops to repel the 
Communist aggressors in Korea. 

The truce agreement provided that 
fighting was to end within 12 hours— 
i.e., by 10 p.m. that day. It did. 

The military communique issued by 
the U.N. Command—the very last one— 
revorted that “All military action iu 
Korea and surrounding waters halted at 
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Lt. Col. T. D. Harrison, cousin of Gen. W. K. Harrison, truce negotiator, 
told a grim tale after release from Red captivity. To learn Allied secrets, 
Communists subjected him to “water torture” in freezing weather. 


10 p.m. 27 July 1953, the effective 
moment of the cease-fire.” 


The Truce Terms 


The armistice agreement is a long 
document. Its complete text would ill 
about eight pages of Senior Scholastic. 
Here, very briefly, are the principal 
provisions: 

1. Demilitarized Zone 

All troops and equipment of both 
sides were to withdraw two kilo- 
meters (about one mile and a fourth) 
from the final battle line. This would 
leave a four-kilometer-wide “demili- 
tarized zone” (a sort of no man’s land) 
separating United Nations troops from 
the Reds. 


2. Supervision 

To supervise the carrying out of the 
truce terms,‘a Military Armistice Com- 
mission (MAC) was to be formed. It 
was to be made up of five U.N. and 
five Communist officers. 

Movement to and from Korea was 
to be supervised by a Neutral Nations 
Supervisory Commission (NNSC). It 
was to be made up of “senior officers” 
from Sweden and Switzerland (U.N. 
choices) and two Soviet satellite coun- 
tries, Poland and Czechoslovakia 
(Communist choices). The NNSC was 
to have 20 inspection teams to watch 
the “ports of entry” in both North and 
South Korea. 


3. Political Conference 

“In order to insure the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, the 
military commanders of both sides 
hereby reCommend to the governments 
of the countries concerned on both 
sides that, within three«{3) months 
after the Armistice Agreement is 
signed and becomes effective, a po- 
litical conference of a higher level 
of both sides be held.” 

This, in- effect, is to be the peace 
conference. Its purpose, according to 





This was the ‘scene in the Armistice Hall at Panmunjom in Ko- 
rea, as the chief negotiators signed the armistice documents. 


the armistice agreement, will be “to 
settle through negotiation the questions 
of the withdrawal of al] foreign forces 
from Korea, the peaceful settlement of 
the Korean question, etc.” 

The “etc.” was not explained in the 


es 
agreement! 


4. Prisoners of War 

[his was the thorniest issue in the 
two years of truce negotiations. The so- 
lution, provided by the armistice agree- 
ment, is as follows: 

(a) All prisoners who wanted to go 
home were to be ‘returned within 60 
days. 

(b) The remaining prisoners were 
to be placed in custody of the Neu- 
tral Nations Repatriation Commission 


United Press photo 
U. S. Secretary cf State John Foster Dulles 
‘left) made defense agreement with 
South Korean President Syngman Rhee. 
We will aid Korea if she is attacked again. 


(composed of representatives from In- 
dia, Sweden, Switzerland, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia). 

(c) For a period of 90 days, the 
Communists were to be permitted to 
send representatives to visit prisoner- 
of-war camps in South Korea to try 
to persuade unwilling prisoners to re- 
turn to their homeland. 

(d) If after the 90 day period the 
prisoners still refused to go home, 
their cases were to be referred to a 
political conference. 

(e) If the conference failed to agree 
within 30 days on what to do with 
these prisoners, they were td be re- 
classified as civilians and allowed to 
go to a neutral country 


The Truce Statistics 


The day after the signing of the 
truce, the newly created Military 
Armistice Commission met in Panmun- 
jom and agreed to start the exchange 
of prisoners—“Big Qwitch”"—on August 
5 


The United Nations forc¢s were to 
turn over 69,000 North Koreans and 
5,000 Chinese prisoners at the rate of 
2,760 a day. The 14,500 Chinese and 
7,800 North Koreans who refused to 
return to their homelands were to be 
handed over to the Neutral Nations 


Repatriation Commission. (Another 
27,000 anti-Communist North Koreans 
were released last June by the South 
Korean government.) 

The Communists, in turn, were to 
return 12,763 Allied prisoners, at the 
rate of 300 a day. In addition to 3,313 
Americans, the Reds held 8;186 South 
Koreans, 922 Britons, 228 Turks, 40 
Filipinos, 22 Colombians, 15 Austral- 
ians, 14 Canadians, 12 Frenchmen, six 
South Africans, three Japanese, one 
Greek, and one Belgian. The Commu- 


nists had 88 days to complete the ex-. 


change. 
“Big Switch” went into effect on 
August 5, as scheduled. 


Wiue Vora pwote 


At the table at left, surrounded by his aides, is Gen. William K. 
Harrison, Jr., of U.N. At right is North Korean Gen. Nam Ii. 


So much for the truce terms. Now 
for some truce statistics: 

Despite the 37 months of fighting, 
the Reds had nothing to show for it 
in territory. If anything, they were 
worse off. At truce time, the U.N. held 
2,350 square miles of former North 
Korean territory. The Communists held 
850 square miles south of the 38th 
Parallel which they did not previously 
have (see maps on p. 15). This repre- 
sents a net gain for the U.N. - of 
1,500 square miles. 


The Human Price 


How much the Korean war had cost 
the Reds in dollars and cents is un- 
known. Estimates on the United States’ 
direct cash outlay vary from $15,- 
000,000,000 to $22,000,000,000. 

But what is more important#and far 
more precious—is the cost in human 
lives. 

The United Nations counted a total 
of approximately 72,500 killed in ac- 
tion. This included all 17 couimisscs 
which had fought the Reds in Korea. 

The United States government an- 
nounced on August 5 that our Korea 
casualties total had~- reached 141,705 
(including 25,434 dead) as of July 
31. It was expected that accurate final 
figures would take months to compile. 

What about the Red casualties? Ac- 
cording to the U.N. Command, close 
to 2,000,000 Communists were killed 
or wounded. 

Yet the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist commanders proclaimed in 
a message broadcast over the Peiping 
radio on July 27 that they had gained 
a “glorious . victory”! 

What was the reaction to the truce 
in the free world? There was a feel- 
ing of relief, but by no means 2 feel- 
ing of rejoicing. The people realized 
that this was an uneasy truce, an 
armed truce, that the Communists 
could not be trusted—that the peace 
had not yet been won. 





This sentiment was reflected in Presi- 
dent Dwight D. Eisenhower's radio- 
TV broadcast to the nation on July 26. 
The President gratefully and prayer- 
fully welcomed the end of hostilities. 
But he warned the American people 
that “We have won an armistice on 
a single battleground, not peace in 
the world. We may not now relax our 
guard nor cease our quest.” 


The Principle at Stake 


U.S. Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles addressed the nation immedi- 
ately after the President. “For the 
first time in history,” he declared, “an 
international organization has stood 
against an aggressor and has mar- 
shalled force to meet force .-. . 

“All free ‘nations, large and small, 
are safer today because the ideal of 
collective security has been imple- 
mented and because awful puftishment 
has been visited upon the transgres- 
sors.” 

It was in Korea—the rugged, almost 
barren peninsula in far-off northeastern 
Asia—that a vitally important princi- 
ple was put to the test. The principle 
is the right of a small country to live 
in peace and freedom. 

To uphold this principle, nations as 
far away from Korea as Australia, Co- 
lombia, Ethiopia, Luxembourg, Turkey, 
and Thailand shed their blood in the 
Korean hills. 

For the past three years Korea has 
been both the battleground and the 
symbol of the fight for freedom. 


“Land of the Morning Calm” 


What about Korea itself? What kind 
of a country is it? What is its history? 
What are the Koreans like? How did 
they become involved in the East-West 
struggle and the shooting war? 

Curiously enough, the native name 
of Korea means “Land of the Morning 
Calm.” But there has been little calm 
in its long history. 

Korea is neither rich nor beautiful, 
but it is located strategically between 
the Sea of Japan and the Yellow Sea. 
Its nearest neighbors are China, Japan, 


and Russia. For hundreds of years 
these larger powers have sought control 
of Korea. It is a natural springboard 
from which any one of these nations 
can attack the other. 


The Land 

Korea has an area of 85,246 square 
miles (a little larger than Utah), and 
a population of nearly 30,000,000. The 
country is mountainous. 

Korea is predominantly agricultural. 
Its chief crops are rice, barley, wheat, 
tobacco, and beans. But modern indus- 
trial plants valued at a billion dollars 
were built in northern Korea by the 
Japanese before World War II. The 
principal industrial products are chem- 
icals, textiles, foods, beverages, and 
tobacco. 


The People 

The Koreans are descended from the 
Mongols and resemble the North Chi- 
nese. Their language is an ancient 
tongue derived from the Tartar-Mon- 
gol family. Most of the Koreans are 
Confucianists, owing to Chinese influ- 
ence. There are also a million Chris- 
tians. The rest are Buddhists and Shin- 
toists. 

The Koreans are an independent, in- 
dustrious, and intelligent people. A 
thousand years ago they had the most* 
advanced civilization in Asia. They de- 
vised a short, simplified alphabet. As 
early as the seventh century, they 
adopted from China a process of print- 
ing from wooden blocks. They even 
invented printing from movable type 
50 years before Gutenberg. The Ko- 
reans built the first ironclad warships 
and used them to defeat an invading 
Japanese fleet. 


Korea‘s Early Histcry 

Koreans claim that their history goes 
back 43 centuries. Long before the 
Christian Era, Chinese nobles are be- 
lieved to have led an expedition into 
Korea and founded a kingdom there. 
The early Korean kings were proud and 
autocratic rulers. 

The independence of the ancient 
kingdom ended early in the 17th cen- 
tury, when the Manchus swept down 
from the north and annexed the coun- 
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try to China. Korea remained under 
the domination of China for more than 
200 years. 

It was largely over Korea that a 
war between China and Japan was 
fought in 1894-95. Japan won the war 
and ended Chinese control of Korea. 

Meantime, Russia was eager to ob- 
tain warm-water ports in the Pacific. 
It set its sights on Korea. This clash 
of interests between Russia and Japan 
led to the Russo-Japanese War of 
1904-05. Again Japan came out on 
top. Korea was declared a Japanese 
“protectorate.” Five years later, in 
1910, Japan annexed Korea outright. 
It remained Japanese territory for the 
next 35 vears. 


How Korea Was Split in Two 


World War II fired the hopes of 
Korean patriots for independence. At 
the Cairo Conference, in December, 
1943, the leaders of the United States, 
Britain, and China issued a declara- 
tion pledging a “free and independent” 
Korea. Russia declared war on Japan 
in August, 1945, six days before Japan's 
surrender, and invaded northern Korea. 

After V-J Day, the Allies agreed that 
the Japanese troops occupying Korea 
north of the 38th Parallel were to sur- 
render to the Russians, those south 
of it to the Americans. This tempo- 
rary arrangement actually led to a 
permanent North-South split. Most of 
Korea’s industries were left in the Rus- 
sian Zone, its agriculutral districts in the 
south. 

The Russians promptly set up a 
puppet government in their zone, 
trained a North Korean army, and 
banned all travel and trade across 
the 38th Parallel. 

During the months that followed, 
Soviet Russia blocked all proposals to 
unite the two zones. Finally, in Sep- 
tember, 1947, the. United States de- 
cided to lay the problem before the 
U.N. General Assembly. Despite Soviet 
opposition, the Assembly created a 
commission to supervise a democratic 
election for an independent, unified 
Korea. Russia boycotted the commis- 

(Turn page) 























“The Big One That Didn’t Get Away” 
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missing andcaptured 

















What Korean War cost in terms of human sacrifice. The figures are not yet final. 


An election was held in South Ko- 
rea on May 10, 1948, under the super- 
vision of the U.N. Commission. Soviet- 
occupied North Korea refused to take 
part. The newly-elected rational as- 
sembly met at Seoul and adopted a 
democratic constitution. The Republic 
of Korea was proclaimed on August 
15, 1948. Dr. Synginan Rhee was 
chosen as the first President. (He has 
since been re-elected.) The United 
Nations recognized the new govern- 
ment as the only legal government of 
Korea, 


The Red Invasion 


At dawn, Sunday, June 25, 1950, 
the Communist forces of North Korea 
struck, without warning, across the 
38th Parallel, with tanks, planes, and 
artillery. Shortly after the first news 
of the invasion reached Washington; 
the U. S. government asked for an 
emergency session of the U.N. Security 
Cguncil. 

At 2 p.m. the same day the Security 
Council met in a historic session. It 
passed a resolution which (a) declared 
the North Korean attack “a breach of 
the peace” and (b) ordered an im- 
mediate cease-fire and the withdrawal 
of all North Korean forces to the 
38th Parallel. The Soviet delegate was 
absent at that time because Russia 
was then boycotting the U.N. Russia 
therefore could not exercise its veto. 

On June 27, the Security Council 
passed a second resolution, recom- 
mending that members of the U.N. 
furnish armed assistance to the Repub- 
lic of Korea. 

After the first U.N. resolution 
President Truman authorized General 
Douglas MacArthur in Tokyo to fur- 
nish the hard-pressed South Korean 
troops with military supplies, and air 
and sea support. Three days later the 


‘ 


President authorized the use of U.S. 
ground troops in Korea. 

On July 7, the U.N. voted to ask 
the United States to take on the uni- 
fied command. President ‘Truman 
promptiy named General MacArthur 
as supreme commander of U.N. 
troops in Korea. 

Fully 53 of the then 59 member 


* nations of the U.N. approved the reso- 


lutions to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in Korea. The six nations which 
did not support the resolutions were 
Russia and her satellites. 

During the course of the war, there 
were 17 nations with fighting forces 
under the U.N. flag in Korea: Aus- 
tralia, Belgium, Britain, Canada, Co- 
lombia, Ethiopia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Republic of 
Korea, Thailand, Turkey, the Union 
of South Africa, and the United States. 
Next to the Republic of Korea, the 
United States had the largest number 
of troops in the field. (See chart on this 
page.) 

In addition, more than 40 countries 
rendered non-military aid—from ambu- 
lances to food supplies—to the U.N. 
forces in Korea. > 


Three Stages of the War 


The war in Korea went through three 
stages. In the early weeks of the war, 
the poorly equipped U.N. forces suf- 
fered a series of defeats. By August, 
1950, they had retreated to a beach- 
head in the southeast corner of Korea 
only about 40 miles wide and 60 miles 
long. 

In a daring maneuver in September, 
General MacArthur took a large task 
force of U.N. vessels up the west coast 
of Korea and made a successful land- 
ing at Inchon. By the end of October, 
U.N. troops had destroyed the North 


Korean forces and reached the north- 
ern border along the Yalu River. 

However, early in November, 1950, 
the war took a new turn with the 
sudden entrance of over 400,000 Chi- 
nese Communist troops on the North 
Korean side. The U.N. troops were 
forced to retreat. They ultimately estab- 
lished a stable battleline on or near 
the 38th Parallel, which* they held 
without much change up to truce time. 

In March, 1951, President Truman 
removed General MacArthur from his 
command because of disagreement on 
policy. He named General Matthew B. 
Ridgway to succeed him. The latter, 
in turn, was succeeded by General 
Mark W. Clark in May, 1952. 

A radio speech by the Soviet dele- 
gate to the U. N., Yakov Malik, on June 
23, 1951, set off the negotiations for 
a truce. The actual truce talks began 
on July 10, 1951, and ended two years 
and 17 days later—an all-time record. 
There were, all told, 575 meetings. 
The shortest meeting was on April 14, 
1952. It lasted only 15 seconds! 

Last spring, the Reds accepted Gen- 
eral Clark’s proposal for an exchange 
of sick and wounded prisoners, After 
this so-called “Little Switch” was 
completed, final truce talks were re- 
sumed. 

The compromise terms agreed on 
were disapproved by South Korean 
President Syngman Rhee. He wanted 
guarantees that Korea would be uni- 
fied and that Chinese Communist 
troops would be withdrawn from Ko- 
rean territory. In protest, on June 18 
he ordered the release of anti-Red 
North Korean prisoners. A_ total of 
27,000 were freed from the U.N. war 
camps. 

This action delayed the truce ne 
gotiations but did not disrupt them. 
On July 27 the armistice agreement 
was signed. 

Several days later, Secretary of State 
Dulles and President Rhee held a 
series of conferences in Seoul. They 
agreed on: 

(1) Mutual Defense Treaty. This 
treaty pledges the United States to 
come to the aid of Korea if it is at- 
tacked again, and permits the U.S. to 
maintain military forces in Korea. (The 
treaty does not come into force until 
it is approved by the U.S. Senate.) 

(2) Aid to Korea. Plans were drafted 
for a three- to four-year program for 
the economic reconstruction of South 
Korea. It calls for a total appropriation 
by the U.S. Congress of one billion 
dollars. Congress already has author- 
ized $200,000,000 in preliminary aid 
to South Korea. , 

(3) Unification of Korea. The United 
States promised co-operation “to 
achieve the peaceful unification of his- 
toric Korea as a free and independent 





nation.” The important word in this 
pledge is “peaceful.” 

South Korea, in turn, promised not 
to take any single-handed action “to 
unite Korea by military means for the 
agreed duration of the political confer- 
ence. 

Meantime, the 16 U.N. nations that 
fought in Korea have pledged to take 
up arms again to defeat any new Com- 
munist aggression there 


What Lies Ahead 


The shooting war is over. Now the 
diplomatic war begins. The final peace 
is still a long way off. 

On August 17, the U.N. General 
Assembly was scheduled to reconvene 
in New York to set the time and place 


for the peace conference and to de- 


cide which nations are to participate. 
The peace conference (officially 
called “political conference”) must 
meet by October 26—the 90-day limit 
fixed by the armistice agreement. At 
this conference, in addition to the 
Kcrean question other matters are sare 
to arise—the future of Formosa (the 
island now occupied by the Chinese 
Nationalists), the Communist aggres- 
sions in Indo-China, the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations. 
All these may prove stumbling blocks. 
Aside from the political issues is the 
all-important humanitarian problem— 
to help rebuild war-ravaged Korea. It 
is estimated that the war has caused 
a million civilian casualties, and ade 
9,000,000 persons homeless. There are 
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more than 300,000 widows and 100,- 
000 orphans. Property damage runs 
into hundreds of millions of dollars. 

The United Nations Korean Recon- 
struction Agency is planning a $130,- 
000,000 program for the next 12 
months. The U.S. Congress, accord- 
ing to the Dulles-Rhee agreement, will 
be called upon to spend a billion dol- 
lars in the next four years on Korean 
rehabilitation. In addition, private and 
religious groups in this country are 
already actively helping the Koreans. 

This is the tragic story of Korea. 
What is its lesson? In the words of 
President Eisenhower, “We have shown, 
in the winning of this truce, that the 
collective resolve of the free world 
can and will meet aggression in Asia— 
or anywhere in the world.” 


THREE YEARS OF WAR IN KOREA — A CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD 
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On June 25, 1950, North Korean troops 
struck across 38th Parallel into South 
Korea. Pres. Truman ordered U. S. forces 
into action. U.N. Security Council 
called on members to repel the attack. 


After six weeks of fighting, Communists 
had driven U. N. forces into a beach- 
head around Pusan. Reinforcéments were 
called in and U. N. took the offensive. 
A force was landed on the west coast. 











CHINESE INTERVENTIO? 


yPusan 














The Communists fell back and U. N. 
troops pursued North Koreans, capturing 
the capital, Pyongyang. In Nov., 1950, 
U. N. troops were close to Manchuria. 
Men were to be “home by Christmas.” 

















Thirty Chinese divisions had been 
grouped in North Korean hills below 
Manchurian border. On Nov. 26 these 
divisions struck. This Chinese “human 
sea” offensive rolled back U. N. forces. 


In five weeks the U. N. front was rolled 
back 150 miles. In Jan., 1951, U. N. 
troops were driven back to Wonju 
River. It was the deepest Chinese pene- 
tration into South Korean territory. 


Chinese suffered heavy losses. On June 
23, 1951, Soviets proposed cease-fire 
talks. Two years of stalemate followed, 
both on tha, battlefront and the truce 
table until truce was nally signed. 





FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM 


No. 1 in a Series of Articles to Run Throughout the School Year 


What’s the Difference 
to Me Personally? 


HE big difference between Freedom 

and Communism is over you as a 
person. It comes right down to the issue: 
Can I call my soul my own? 

Not long after Nicolai Lenin smashed 
the infant Russian democracy in 1917 
to clamp down his iron dictatorship, 
he called in a famous scientist, Ivan 
Pavlov. 

“Your experiment on the dog, Dr. 
Pavlov, fascinates me,” Lenin is report- 
ed to have said. “I want to know how 
that experiment can be applied to 
people.” 

He was referring to Pavlov’s tests on 
a hungry dog to see whether the animal 
could be made to react the same way 
to the sound of a bell as to the sight of 
meat. When meat was placed before 
the dog’s eyes and nose, saliva dripped 
from his mouth. Time after time Pavlov 
put the meat before the dog, and each 
time he rang a bell. 

Finally the scientist merely rang the 
bell. And this time the dog’s mouth 
watered without the meat. 


Dog can be trained to react to sound of 
bell as it would to the sight of meat. 
Reds used this finding to make people 
react to tyranny as if it were freedom. 


The experiment showed how the nat- 
ural “reflexes” of a dog could be trained 
or “conditioned” to make the animal 
react to a false signal as if it were a 
true one. Thus a bell substituted for real 
meat could cause a “canine machine” 
to produce saliva. Pavlov called it a 
“conditioned reflex.” 

“We Bolsheviks have a task for you, 
Dr. Pavlov,” ‘Lenin is quoted as saying. 
“We want you to tell us the answer to 
the most important of all questions: 
What deep forces make human beings 
act the way they do?” 

Pavlov winced. He could see dimly 
how his discovery might be put to the 
evil purpose of enslaving people. One 
of those “deep “forces” that he knew 
could be used to push people around 
was HUNGER. Another, even more 
powerful, was FEAR. 


The Communist Experiment 


With the Communist secret police 
behind him$ Pavlov was pushed by fear 
into preparing the report Lenin de- 
manded. It provided an important basis 
for the Soviet experiment. It made peo- 
ple respond to a bell of tyranny as if 
it were the meat of freedom. 

For more than thirty years, Com- 
munists have been trying this terrifying 
experiment on millions of humans. Their 
goal ha§ been to make them into ma- 
chines that run on signal as their rulers 
decide. 

The trick is to condition people's 
minds to accept and act on propaganda 
instead of on what they observe in 
reality. In Red China this has come to 
be called “brainwashing.” 

Hitler, the great imitator of com- 
munism, said, “By clever propaganda, 
an entire people can be made to believe 
that F'eaven is Hell and the most miser- 
able existence a paradise.” 

Freedom and communism clash most 
over basic beliefs about the nature of 
the individual person, and over how he 
shall live his life. 
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8AYS FREEDOM: 


Each human personality is sacred. 

Each one has a soul he should Jearn 
to call his own. 

No one but the Creator can know 
what is best for all men. 

The eternal quest for a better, hap- 
pier life is the privilege of every per- 
son, not reserved to self-appointed 
dictators. , 

Anyone who reaches for the power 
to play God will end up by acting like 
the Devil. Such a man is trying to 
make people over in his own image 
rather than letting them try to grow 
in God’s image. 

A friendly and good society has to 
be developed patiently by drawing 
out the best in individuals, nat by 
taking advantage of human weak- 
nesses to compel everybody to con- 
form to a rigid social order. 


The Freedom Revolution 


These are some of the basic beliefs 
of freedom. They are our heritage from 
the great religions, especially Judaism 
and Christianity. They come down t 


Quotation 
“t hope and firmly believe that the 
whole world will, sconer or later, feel 
benefit from the issue of our assertion 
of the Rights of Man.” Thomas Jef- 
ferson - 


Citation 
“We hold these truths to be self- 
evident: That all men are created 
gavel: that they are endowed by 
eir creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
The Declaration of independence, 
1776 . 


us through the struggles of our ancestors 
—people of many lands and languages— 
who made a Freedom Revolution that 
changed greatly the way men live. 

This Freedom Revolution was a com- 
plete break with the ancient way of 
rule by tyranny. Those who have led 
—and those who aspire to Jead—this on- 
going revolution never pretend that 
they know exactly where it will lead. 
Their faith is always in the power of the 
people, if they are free, to do the un- 
expected, the unpredictable—to advance 
beyond any plans rulers may make for 
them. 

Communism, is not a real revolution, 
but a throwback to barbarism. It derifes 
the soul in man and the power of God's 
goodness. The individual counts for 
nothing. Anything goes for the masters 
when it comes to whipping the people 
into line. The Communists adopted the 
dangerous doctrine that the end justifies 


the means, no matter how evil. 

















Some U. S. soldiers captured in Korea underwent “brainwashing,” were drilled to 
give stock Red answers to questions and trained to react as if they were true. 


Communist leaders are ambitious. 
They aim to make all the people 
on earth move like machines when they 
ring a bell—and that includes you and 
me. 

To realize this aim they have worked 
out a global strategy for world con- 
quest, and they plot day-to-day tactics 
for winning local battles. 

Lenin showed what he thought of 
people when he said, “It would not 
matter much if three-quarters of the 
human race perished; the important 
thing is that the remaining quarter 
should be Communist.” 


Airlift Against Hunger 


On the morning of April 1, 1948, a 
train came to a halt at a barricade on 
the outskirts of Berlin. It was en route 
from the farmlands in East Germany 
bringing fresh milk for the people—and 
especially the children—of West Berlin. 

“What's the big idea?” shouted the 
German engineer. 

A Soviet soldier aimed his sub-ma- 
chine gun. “You can’t cross our line. 
We have orders to shoot.” 

Trains, trucks, and barges bringing 
food and supplies into West Berlin or 
hauling goods out were halted by Soviet 
patrols on the line encircling this free 
half of the city. The Russians had de- 
cided to oust their former allies from 
West Berlin by blockading and starving 
into submission the little island of free- 
dom. 

(Berlin, like the rest of defeated Ger- 
many, pending a peace treaty, was 
divided into four occupation zones— 
French, British, American, and Russian. 
The three Allied zones in West Berlin, 
like an island, were completely sur- 
rounded by the Russian zone.) 

“Of course, I’m not soft, Col. Pus- 
kin,” insisted a German official at Soviet 
Staff Headquarters in East Berlin. “I’m 
just raising a question of tactics. Babies 


will start dying in 48 hours if we*shut 
off the milk supply. And world opinion 
will blame us Communists.” 

“You dummkopf,” snarled the Soviet 
officer. “Tactics are decided in Moscow. 
We are determined to seize all of Berlin 
and silence Radio RIAS. Threatening 
death to thousands of babies is the 
surest and fastest way to win this bat- 
tle. he blame for any deaths will rest 
on the Americans if they choose to let 
them die rather than give up West 
Berlin.” 

“But will the world look at it that 
way?” asked the German official meekly. 

“Who cares?” snapped the colonel. 
“Look, by tonight German mothers will 
be pleading with the Americans—officers 
and soldiers—to clear out and save their 
precious brats. I ask you, can these soft- 
hearted, weak-minded democrats stand 
up against the cry of babies for milk? 
Ah yes, Moscow’s tactic is brilliant be- 
cause it will work. And what works to 
increase the power of the Soviet Moth- 
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erland is right—always right! What are 
a few thousand babies to us!” 

At his headquarters in West Berlin, 
General Lucius B. Clay discussed the 
blockade with his French and British 
colleagues. “You are perfectly right. The 
lives of the children come first. I would 
rather lose Berlin than let any of them 
perish.” 

“In ten days,” said one of the Allied 
officers grimly, “every one of them 
would die without milk.” 

“But, gentlemen,” continued General 
Clay, “we have foreseen this diabolical 
trick. I don’t think the Reds know that 
we have stockpiled enough canned milk 
to tide us over until we can get the 
airlift into operation. I believe we can 
save all the babies and hold West Ber- 
lin too.” 

“I pray God we can,” sighed a Brit- 
ish officer. “Yet I wonder—can we really 
supply by planes almost three million 
people, bring in enough food to keep 
them from starving and enough coal to 
keep them from freezing? And can we 
do it in time? It seems a superhuman 
task.” 

“It is,” replied General Clay. “I grant 
you—it has never been tried. But I have 
faith—faith in our flyers and in God’s 
power. When the boys know that their 
job is to save Berlin's children, their 
endurance will be really superhuman.” 

The babies were saved. The Com- 
munist tactics were defeated. West Ber- 
lin stood as an island of freedom. 

Devoted airmen, landing every three 
minutes at the Templehof Airdrome, in 
good weather and bad, around the 
clock, kept the lifeline open. They all 
risked their lives. Some crashed and 
died. 

In freedom’s cause they said with 
deeds: “Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friends.” 








In Germany, Reds used hunger as a weapon, tried to starve Allies into leaving 


West Berlin. 


U. S. flyers risked their lives in airlift, broke Red blockade. 





of the Southwest 


Once-rich farm land is becoming a desert. . . the 


* 


Wide World photo 


My cotton should be this high,” says this farmer from 
Lamesa, Tex. The soil is dry and burned, blowing away. 


AN’S battle against nature is build- 
ing to one of its great climaxes in 
the southwestern United States. 

An area larger than New England is 
gripped by drought. In the last four 
years the drought has reduced usually 
prosperous farm land to powdery dust. 

Areas of Kansas, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma and West Texas (see 
map) have been affected. These plains 
areas have been the grazing lands for 
most of America’s livestock breeders. 
But in the last four years there has been 
little rain, and hot winds have blown 
year in and year out. The grass on which 
the cattle feed has dried up. Vegetation 
is disappearing. People are moving 
away. 

The drought in these plains areas has 
caused people to wonder if we are de- 
veloping another “dust bowl,” like the 
one we had two decades ago. 

Twenty years ago a great drought 


ort ae 
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Much of the land was destroyed by planting crops in soil not sulted for agriculture 


gripped the midlands of the United 
States. The lack of moisture was so 
acute that ordinary farming could not 
be carried on. Many farmers were forced 
to move out. They loaded their posses- 
sions on their cars and drove west to 
California, Oregon, and Washington in 
what, came to be known as the Great 
Migration of the early 1930's. These 
people were called “Okies” because 
most of them came from Oklahoma. 
Poems and songs and stories were writ- 
ten about them. Perhaps the best known 
book was the novel Grapes of Wrath, 
by John Steinbeck. 


Man-Made Devastation 


Most of the land area of western 
Texas, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
and Colorado is called marginal land. 
This means that it will support crops, 
provided there is sufficient rainfall and 


“)-5 4 spectre of a “dust bowl” hovers over the plains 


provided the very best practices of 
farming are used. 

Much of the land in the Southwest 
which now is drying up was partly hit 
by the drought of the early 1930's. But 
there had been just sufficient moisture 
to keep the grass growing. This kept the 
land from blowing away and becoming 
part of the “dust bowl.” 

In the late 1930’s rain was plentiful 
and this land became-very profitable for 
farming. Then World War II came 
along. 

Prices for wheat and corn and cotton 
and cattle were very high during World 
War II. Farmers could make a lot of 
money by growing crops that could be 
sold at these high prices. Demand was 
great for foodstuffs for both the United 
States and our Allies. 

Spurred on by this promise of great 
wealth in agriculture, men began to 
develop the grassy areas of West Texas, 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispateh 


and by not using scientific methods. 














New Mexico, Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Kansas into farm land. The grass was 
turned over, plowed under, and the 
area planted with wheat, cotton, grain 
sorghums and other foodstuffs. Also, 
great numbers of cattle and sheep were 
brought in to graze over the territory. 

These new farmets of World War II 
planted the land solid with crops year 
after year. Grasses were kept out. There 
was never a cover crop to keep the soil 
from blowing away. 

Four years ago the first dry year hit 
this area. Less than one-third of the 
normal rainfall fell. Temperatures in the 
summer rose to 100°-110° and higher. 
What little grass there was dried up. 
When the winds came in the fall, win- 
ter, and spring the dust was blown off 
the ground. The top soil was carried 
away by the winds in great clouds of 
dust. 

There were three more years of this 
same sort of weather—very little rain, 
very high temperatures, and very high 
winds. Even the snow was scarce inthis 
area through these four years. 

The farmers planted their wheat and 
corn and cotton, and the grass did not 
come back. 


How Drought Spreads 


Soil conservation experts say that un- 
less there is more than normal rainfall 
between October and next March, we 
will have another “dust bow!” like that 
of the 1930's. The winds will carry the 
clouds of dust from the Southwest and 
pour that dust on the streets of cities as 
far away as Boston, New York, Cleve- 
land, and Chicago. 

Seventy-five per cent of all the cattle 
now has been moved out of this area. 
About half of the men who worked on 
the farms have left to work in towns, 
to earn enough money to support their 
families. Those who stay behind find 
farming harder than ever. They have to 
dig wells and try to irrigate as much 
land as they can with underground 
water. 

A drought is a spreading thing. It 
starts in one spot, but the dust blows 
and the desert spreads and the winds 
blow more dust over a still larger area 
and choke off more vegetation. 

For the consumer of meat and bread, 
drowfght means a shortage of supply. It 
means the prospect of higher prices. 
For the farmer who grows these crops, 
it often means disaster. Most farmers 
invest all they have into their crops and 
their lands, expecting an annual yield 
from them. 

This year there will be no yield at 
all from 5,550,000 acres. Cattle have 
nothing to eat. Crops will not’ grow. 

Farming in a potential “dust bow!” is 
a disheartening business. But the people 
who live in the area, who love the land, 


say they are the best “wait-until-next- 
year” people in the world. They always 
have hope that the rains will come and 
that one big crop will make up for all 
the losses they have suffered over a 
period of drought. 


Emergency Measures 


This summer the drought became so 
serious that President Eisenhower de- 
clared an emergency throughout parts 
of the area. The Federal Government 
set aside millions of dollars to buy up 
cattle, provide low-price feed for live- 
stock, and to give farmers emergency 
loans to keep them going. 

These emergency measures were nec- 
essary because most farmers are usually 
in debt to a bank for money to tide 
them over the growing season. They 
expect to pay off their debts with that 
season’s crops. Many farmers have. 
reached the limit of their credit with 
the banks. The banks can lend no more 
because there is no prospect of a crop. 

Farmers have been compelled to sell 
their cattle or allow them to starve. At 
one time this summer the price of cattle 
dropped so low. because of the rush to 
sell them, that steers sold for less per 
pound than watermelons did. : 


Soil Conservation 


What is the cure for drought? More 
water is the obvious answer. But in this 
arid area man is dependent on rainfall. 
There. are few rivers and few under- 
ground streams which can be used for 
irrigation. Reservoirs and ponds have 
dried up. Rain runs off as fast as it falls, 
or is dried up by the hot winds. 

Several solutions have been offered. 
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The most drastic calls for a sharp cut in 
major crop production in this area. It 
calls for letting the grasses come back, 
if they will, and using the land only for 


‘ grazing. It could mean that new areas 


would have to be found to grow the cot- 
ton and wheat which have come out of 
these farm lands. 

Another suggestion has been actively 
backed by some of the bankers of West 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 
These bankers have said they will make 
no more loans to farmers who do not 
practice soil and water conservation on 
their lands. This means that farmers 
would have to leave some of their land 
to grass while they planted wheat or 
cotton or corn or grain sorghums on the 
rest of. their land. Small farmers with 
small land holdings believe that the 
crop from only a portion of their land 
will not yield a large enough return to 
keep them going. It could mean that 
some of them would have to get out of 
farming in this area. 

The drought hurts not only the farm- 
ers. It is a problem for big cities, too, 
for drought comes after years of low 
rainfall or snowfall,and watersheds and 
reservoirs dry up, too. Also, wells and 
underground streams in this area have 
not been developed. At the same time, 
there has been a heavy invasion of the 
area by industry. And industry uses 
much more water than residential area 
populations require. 

The water table—the amount of water 
available beneath the ground—has been 
falling throughout the Southwest for the 
last five years. This means that unless 
the water which enters the rivers and 
streams is built up by rainfall, so that 
these may become sources for industrial 
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United Press photo 


North fork of the historic Cimarron River used to rush by this stretch of land 
in southwest Kansas. Today all that tells of the river is a misspelled sign. 


water, the big cities will have to rely on 
wells and underground springs, which 
ilso are growing very short of water. 


Long Range Solutions 


The people in this dry area keep up 
their spirits by making an occasional 
joke about the dry weather. Tourists 
have been told that they don’t have to 
drive through the countryside to see it— 
that if they just stay parked in their cars 
long enough, it will blow by. The people 
pray for rain, and the rain comes occa- 
sionally. But often it hits solidly packed, 
hard ground and runs off. It does not go 
deep enough into the ground to help 
the’ soil. This leads to erosion in the 
fields—great gullies and gashes cut 
through otherwise level areas. 

On hillsides, terracing the soil helps 
to keep the land from blowing away. 
But on flat ground some farmers of 
wheat and grain sorghums and corn 
have not sgen fit to try it. 

The rivers in the area run from north- 
west to southeast. There has been talk 
of cutting a canal across these rivers to 
divert some of the water back into the 
West, rather than have it all flow to the 
Mississippi or the Gulf of Mexico. But 
some people say that even this does not 
hold much hope when they see the great 
Rio Grande so shallow that a man can 
walk across it without getting his feet 
wet. 

There have been other suggestions, 
too, for getting water into this area. One 
is to construct a huge pipe-line that 
would bring the flood waters of the 
Missouri River down into these lands, 
to spill over them and raise the water 
table. There also has been talk of using 
atomic energy, once it is harnessed, to 
de-salt water from the Gulf of Mexico 
and then lift it into this area. 


But all of these are talking projects. 
Right now the area waits for rain—rain 
which the settlers say they must have 
this fall or winter or we shall have an- 
other “dust bowl.” 


Vanishing Herds 


One of the great crises of the cattle 
industry arises from the fact that the 
lands now gripped by drought are those 
on which most of the cattle in this coun- 
try are bred and raised. Later these 
cattle are shipped off to Iowa or Tllinois 


or other states for fattening before being 
sent to market. Today, however, most 
of the herds are being sold. Only the 
best breeding stock is being kept, as a 
backbone for the development of future 
herds in the area now gripped by the 
drought. 


Ghost of 20 Years Ago 


Throughout West Texas this summer 
the dust piled high in drifts along the 
highways and country roads. Bulldozers 
were needed to push it out of the way 
so that normal traffic could go through. 
It was a fine, powdery dust—so dry it 
could support no vegetation. It got into 
the eyes, the ears, the mouths, and the 
nostrils of those who went through West 
Texas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

Whether that dust can ever again be 
made useful as crop land depends on 
the way in which men use. their know]- 
edge. In some areas the dust is being 
plowed under and great clods of earth 
are being laid on top of it. But these 
clods dry up and the wind powders 
them. Meanwhile, no grass grows. The 
only thing that grows is the ghost of 
twenty years ago, when great black 
clouds of dust rode out on the winds to 
all parts of the United States, leaving a 
barren wasteland behind. 

It took ten years of soil conservation 
practices to reconstruct the “dust bowl” 
of the 1930’s. Today the talents of Fed- 
eral, state, local, and private agencies 
are being turned to head off a tragedy 
such as that. 


International News phote 


Owner of this deep artesian well in the drought-stricken 
Rio Grande Valiley of Texas shares weter with all comers. 
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World Affairs - 


Korea 

The Big News this summer was the 
Korean truce. . 

At’ 10:01 am., Monday, July 27 
(Korean time), an armistice was signed 
by. truce delegates in Panmunjom. 

Twelve hours later the guns were 
hushed--ending three years and 32 days 
of bloody fighting. 

President Eisenhower greeted the 
truce “with prayers of thanksgiving.” 
But he warned the American people 
that “We have won an armistice on a 
single battleground, not peace in the 
world. We may not now relax our 
guard nor cease our quest.” 

(See major article on Korea, pages 
11-15.) 


Soviet Russia 


The headlines on July 10 might have 
read, “Another Red Bites the Dust.” 
But Lavrenti P. Beria was not just 
“another Red.” He was the “No. 2” 
man. in the trio that took over from 
Stalin’s dying hands the reins of the 
vast Soviet empire. 

For 15 years Beria had been the. 
head of the dreaded secret police, the 
MVD. Under his personal command 
was a uniformed military force of some 
500,000 men, and millions of agents 
and informers in every field of national” 
activity—army, government, Communist 
party, industry, agriculture, education, 
and the arts. In addition to being police 
“boss,” he was also in charge of Russia’s 
atomic weapons development. 
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Beria was above the law. He had the 
power of life and death over Soviet 
subjects. He could (and did) sentence 
persons to death or concentration camp 
without a trial. Untold millions have 
been “purged” by him—executed or 
banished to slave labor camps in Si- 
beria. Now the master purger has him- 
self been purged. 

The startled world learned of Beria’s 
doom on July 10. An official commu- 
nique in Moscow denounced him as an 
“enemy” of the Soviets, an “agent of 
international imperialism,” a “foreign 
hireling” who aimed to convert Soviet 
Russia to capitalism. 

The announcement spelled out Ber- 
ia’s fate. He was (a) ousted as the 
First Deputy to Premier Georgi M. 
Malenkov, and as the Internal Affairs 
Minister (secret police chief); (b) ex- 
pelled from the Communist party; and 


Wide World photo 
Korean truce documents are delivered by 
Gen. Mark Clark, who signed for U. N., 
to Pres. Eisenhower. Volume below con- 
tains maps, part of the agreement, 
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Roundup 


(c) arrested to face trial before the 
USSR Supreme Court. 

The arrest of Beria was promptly 
followed by a purge of his close asso- 
ciates and henchmen. 

When Dictator Stalin died last 
March, Georgi M. Malenkov, 51, was 
proclaimed Premier and the No. 1 
man. Lavrenti P. Beria, 54, as Minister 
of Internal Affairs, became the No. 2 
man. And Vyacheslav M. Molotov, 83, 
as Foreign Minister, filled No. 3 spot. 

But this 1-2-3 line-rp did not last 
very long. Within four months, the 
“trio” became a “duo.” 

In a speech to the Supreme Soviet, 
Malenkov startled the world by an- 
nouncing that Russia had the hydrogen 
bomb. He also promised Russians a 
higher standard of living. 


Soviet Satellites 


The Soviet empire quaked this sum- 


‘mer. There were rebellious disorders 


and turmoil throughout the captive 
lands. 

In Czechoslovakia, a wave of anti- 
government strikes swept the country. 
Strikers at an arms plant in Pilsen 
destroyed factory machinery, trampled 
the Soviet banner and pictures of Com- 
munist leaders, and waved a U. S. flag. 
Troops fired on the strikers and killed 
six persons. x 

Similar anti-Communist demonstra- 
tions took place in other Czech industri- 
al centers. Dissatisfaction in Czecho- 
slovakia also took on the form of pas- 
sive resistance by workers who simply 
stayed away from their jobs. 

In Poland, anti-Communist riots oc- 
«curred in seven cities. Martial law was 
declared in Warsaw, Cracow, and the 
Silesian area. Anti-Reds were reported 
to have destroyed 17 tanks during a 
riot against a Soviet army unit in Chor- 
zow. (Turn page) 
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In Rumania, discontented peasants 
looted state co-operatives of food and 
machinery at 25 places throughout the 
country. Apparently as a result of these 
acts, the Rumanian puppet government 
announced that it would release addi- 
tional food supplies from reserves and 
increase rations. Severe food shortages 
in Rumania had been reported for 
many months. 

Reports trickling through the Iron 
Curtain told of mounting dissatisfaction 
in most areas of the Soviet slave empire. 
But the most spectacular developments 
took place in East Germany. 


East Germany 


Soviet-dominated East Germany was 
rocked by a series of anti-Communist 
riots throughout most of the summer. 
The string of violent disturbances was 
touched off on June 16 by a march of 
construction workers through the 
streets of East Berlin. They were pro- 
testing against the increase in work 
quotas ordered by their Red rulers. 

Apparently alarmed by the demon- 
stration, the East German Communist 
regime back-tracked. Within a few 
hours it announced that it was all a 
“mistake,” that the increased work 
quotas had been revoked. 

But it was too late. The protest march 
snowballed. Tens of thousands joined 
the demontration. The crowds shouted, 
“We want free elections!” “We don’t 
want to be slaves!” 

The next day the rioting resembled 
a full-scale rebellion. Violence flared. 
Groups of angry Germans overturned 
and set fire to Communist officials’ cars. 
(One Red official, to save his skin, fled 
to West Berlin!) The Soviet flag was 
ripped down from atop the Branden- 
burg Gate and replaced by the red, 
black, and gold ensign of West Ger- 
many. 

By noon martial law was declared in 
East Berlin. A Soviet Russian armored 


This tank is one of the Red tanks that helped to crush 
riots that broke out in East Germany. 


the anti-Soviet 


division, complete with tanks and ar- 
tillery, moved into the city. The Soviet 
soldiers dispersed the crowds by career- 
ing their tanks up and down the streets 
and firing bursts from machine guns. 

During the day the West Berlin Red 
Cross received the bodies of 16 Ger- 
mans and treated 119 injured. How 
many more were killed and wounded 
was unknown. 

Thousands of Germans were rounded 
up by the secret police and jailed, but 
the rebellion continued to simmer. In 
the weeks that followed, anti-Commu- 
nist strikes and riots spread throughout 
East Germany. Production was halted 
at the great uranium mines in Sax- 
ony. Saboteurs sent a synthetic rubber 
plant up in smoke. Another synthetic 
rubber plant was paralyzed by a sit- 
down strike of 14,000 workers. A strike 
also tied up the Zeiss optical plant in 
Jena. It was broken only when the local 
Russian commander threatened to shoot 
every tenth striker. 


War of Food 


Shortly after the outbreak of the anti- 
Communist riots, President Eisenhower 
offered to send free $15,000,000 worth 
of American food to feed the hungry 
people in Soviet-dominated East Ger- 
many. The Soviet Foreign Minister, 
Vyacheslav M. Molotov, spurned the 
offer. He accused the President of being 
“misinformed” about the need for food 
in the Soviet zone of Germany. 

The United States “rushed aside the 
Soviet refusal and proceeded to ship 
the food. Meantime the West German 
authorities opened 60 stations in West 
Berlin to distribute food packages to 
hungry East Germans. 

The food was from the stockpiles 
built up in West Berlin as a possible 
precaution against a Soviet renewal of 
the 1948-49 blockade of the city. 

East Germans by the thousands 
swarmed across the border into West 


United Press photo 


Berlin to get the free food. During the 
first week, the total of packages handed 
out passed the million mark! 

Then the Russians got busy. Com- 
munist police confiscated the food par- 
cels, blocked the roads leading to West 
Berlin, arrested East Germans who 
tried to steal across the border. By 
August, Communist intimidation’ had 
succeeded in reducing the flow of East 
Germans to West Berlin. But it had 
failed to bring the dramatic operation 
to a standstill. The “war of food” was 
won by the West. 


Britain 

In the greatest pageant of modern 
times, Queen Elizabeth II, 27, was 
crowned June 2 in Westminster Abbey. 

It cost the British government $4,- 
000,000 to stage the coronation. Simul- 
taneously coronation ceremonies were 
held in Commonwealth countries and 
British colonies throughout the world. 

Two top British political leaders were 
on “sick leave” this summer. Late in 
June, Prime Minister Sir Winston 
Churchill, 78, was ordered by his doc- 
tors to rest because his health was im- 
periléd by overwork. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Richard A. Butler presided 
over the Cabinet. 

At the same time, Lord Salisbury was 
named acting Foreign Secretary because 
Anthony Eden, who holds that post, was 
convalescing from an operation. 


France 


For more than five weeks this sum- 
mer France was without a government. 
The crisis was finally ended on June 30 
when the National Assembly approved 
a Cabinet headed by Joseph Laniel, a 
conservative Independent. The new 
Premier is a 63-year-old linen manufac- 
turer. He made few changes in key 
Cabinet posts, retaining 10 ministers 
from the outgoing government. 


International News photo 
This tank was built by a Czech mechanic who worked three 
years in secrecy, then drove it across border to freedom. 








France was crippled for two days on 
August 7-8 when more than 2,000,000 
public service workers went bn strike. 
They were protesting proposed govern- 
ment economies. Travel by trains, buses, 
streetcars, and planes was at a stand- 
still. Phone service was cut off, mail un- 
detivered, garbage uncollected. P 


Big 3 Foreign Ministers 


The foreign ministers of the Big 
Three—Georges Bidault of France, Lord 
Salisbury (acting in place of Anthony 
Eden) of Britain, and John Foster 
Dulles of the United States—met in 
Washington July 10-14. 

Most important decision: To invite 
Soviet Foreign Minister Vyacheslav M. 
Molotov to join them in an “early- 
autumn” conference to discuss the uni- 
fication of Germany and an Austrian 
treaty. 

On August 4 the Soviet government 
notified the Western powers that it ac- 
cepted the idea of a Big Four foreign 
ministers’ conference, but suggested (a) 
that the agenda be broadened to in- 
clude the discussion of “international 
tensions,” and (b) that Communist 
China be invited to the conference. 

Reaction in Washington was that 
Moscow’s conditioned acceptance left 
the door open for a Big Four meeting. 


Italy 


Italians went to the polls on june 7-8 
in the first national elections since 1948. 

Premier Alcide de Gasperi’s four- 
party (pro-U. S.) center coalition failed 
by 57,000 votes to win a majority. 

A new Cabinet formed by Premier 
de Gasperi on July 16, fell 13 days later. 
Attilio Piccioni of the Christian Demo- 
cratic party was asked by Pres. Luigi 
Einaudi to form a new government. 


Elsewhere 


Egypt, ancient land of the Pharaohs, 
proclaimed itself a republic on June 
18. . . . Guatemala boycotted the July 
conference of foreign ministers of the 
Central American states, objected to the 
inclusion in the agenda of a discussion 
of the Communist threat in the Ameri- 
cas. (Watch for first-hand report on 
_ Guatemala by Scholastic’s foreign affairs 
editor, September 23 issue.) . . . Lastly, 
the “highest” story of the year—Mt. 
Everest, the world’s highest mountain 
(located in the Himalayas on the border 
of Nepal and Tibet) was scaled for the 
first time when two members of a Brit- 
ish expedition reached its peak on May 
29. The “conquerors” of Mt. Everest 
are Edmund P. Hillary, 34, a New 
Zealand bee-keeper, and Tenzing Nor- 
key, 42, a Nepalese Sherpa tribesman. 
(See May 13, 1952, issue of Senior 
Scholastic for interview with Tenzing.) 


Wide World photo 


In West Berlin food became a weapon when thousands of hungry East Germans 
swarmed across border to get free food or buy foods at 15 per cent of their usual cost. 


National Affairs 


The National Debt 


The national debt, which threatened 
to reach a new high, became the center 
of a political debate. The debt now 
stands at $1,700 for every man, woman 
and child in the country—a total of 
$272,500,000,000. 

The debt has grown with our heavy 
spending for wars and national defense. 

Congress limits the amount of the 
debt. It does this by putting a ceiling 
on the amount of money the Govern- 
ment can borrow through the sale of 
bonds and other securities. The present 
debt limit is $275,000,000,000. 

This summer, Congress voted, to al- 
low expenditures of $61,000,000, in 
new funds during the year ending June 
30, 1954. This is $12,700,000,000 less 
than was requested for that period by 
former President Truman. It is $3,400,- 
000,000 less than was requested by 
President Eisenhower. 

Congress approved spending $34,- 
400,000,000. on national defense—$6,- 
300,000,000 less than Truman requested 
and $1,400,000,000 less than Ejisen- 
hower asked. It cut foreign aid spending 
to $4,500,000,000—$3,100,000,000 un- 
der Truman’s figures and $600,000,000 
under Eisenhower's. 

Despite these economies, the Treas- 
ury faces the prospect of running out 


of ready cash. It may have to do more 
borrowing. President Eisenhower, there- 
fore, asked Congress to authorize an 
increase in the national debt limit to 
$290,000,000,000—to meet any emer- 
gency borrowing needs. The House ap- 
proved this, but the Senate Finance 
Committee balked and Congress ad- 
journed without raising .he ceiling on 
the national debt. Should the Treasury 
run short of cash before Jan. 6, 1954, 
when Congress is scheduled to recon- 
vene, Congress might be summoned 
into emergency session to authorize 
more borrowing. 


Offshoie Oil 


Congress and President Eisenhower 
gave the Coastal states the rights to all 
minerals and other resources in sub- 
merged offshore lands. This was the 
latest chapter in a ten-year dispute be- 
tween Federal and state authorities 
over control of the offshore lands. 

Here are the terms of two bills passed 


‘ by Congress: (1) the states are given 


contro] over submerged lands within 
their historic boundaries (three miles 
out .at sea in the case of all states ex- 
cept Texas and Florida, which have 
historic boundaries 10 miles out at sea) ; 
(2) the Federal Government is given 
authority to develop the iuinerals and 
resources in submerged lands beyond 
the state boundaries—to the limits of 
the Continental Shelf. The Continental 
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Shelf ends where the water becomes 
more than 160 feet deep. 

Arkansas, which has no coast line 
and therefore will not share in the re- 
sources granted to the coastal states, 
led a group of inland and Northern 
states in filing a case in the Supreme 
Court. This case seeks to upset the 
Congressional decision, as approved by 
President Eisenhower, and requires that 
all 48 states be given a share in the 
offshore resources. 


More Refugees 

During the next three years and five 
months, the United States will open its 
doors to 214,000 refugees from Iron 
Curtain countries or Western Europe. 
These thousands will be in addition to 
the regular immigration quotas estab- 
lished under the McCarran-Walter im- 
migration law of 1952. 

Under regular quotas, the United 
States limits immigration to a relatively 
few thousand persons. But many moze 
people want to come here than the 
quotas ailow. 

President Eisenhower therefore asked 
Congress to allow an increase of 240,- 
000 immigrants during the next two 
years—both to take care of refugees 
from Iron Curtain areas and to help 
ease European overpopulation. Con- 
gress scaled down the number and 
spread them over a longer period—to 
ease the impact of the new population 
on the U. S. economy. 


Deaths in the Senate 


Democrats actually outnumbered Re- 
publicans in the Senate after the deaths 
of Senator Charles W. Tobey (Rep., 
N. H.) and Senator Robert A. Taft 
(Rep., Ohic). These two Republican 
deaths left the Senate, at least tempo- 
rarily, with 47 Democrats, 46 Republi- 
cans, one Independent. 

Under these circumstances, the Dem- 
ocrats could have sought to reorganize 
the Senate and take over the chairman- 
ships of its committees. But they did 
not press their advantage. The vote of 
Senator Morse (Independent, Oregon) 
could have produced a tie vote, and 
Vice-President Nixon could then have 
broken the tie in favor of the Repub- 
licans. 

Senator Taft,.probably the most in- 
fluential Republican in Congress, was 
the victim of cancer. Senator Tobey, 
who gained fame as an investigator of 
gambling and waterfront crime, died 
of a heart attack. A Democratic Senator, 
Willis Smith of North Carolina, also 
died during the summer. He was re- 
placed by Democrat Alton A. Lennon, 
46. 

Replacements for Taft and Tobey 
will begin their service with the next 
session of Congress. 


United Press photo 
Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther. (right) suc- 
ceeded Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway as 
Supreme Commander in Europe. Gen. 
Ridgway became Army Chief of Staff. 


Excess Profits 

Major tax reduction was delayed un- 
til Jan. 1, 1954, after President Eisen- 
hower won a hard fight with Congress 
to extend the tax on excess corporation 
profits until Dec. 31, 1953. 

The excess profits tax, which will 
yield $800,000,000 in the six months 
between June 30 (its normal expiration 
date) and Dec. 31, is disliked by both 
the Administration and Congress. The 
President admitted he did not care for 
this sort of taxation (it forces corpora- 
tions to pay a special tax on all profits 
which exceed a percentage of “normal” 
profits). But he said thé Treasury 
needed the money. 


Draft Plans Unchanged 


The truce in Korea did not mean an 
end to the draft. Sélective Service con- 
tinues in operation. Approximately the 
same number of men facé calls as were 
facing them during the early part of 
this year—about 25,000 a month. 

Reason for the continued draft rate: 
The U. S. must continue to keep armed 
forces in the Pacific area—either in Ko- 
rea itself or at Okinawa, the growing 
new J principal U. S. base in the Pacific. 


Farm Balance Sheet 


In the first six months of 1953, farm 
income in the nation dropped five per 
cent—although farm production and 
volume of sales were higher than a year 
ago. The decline in farm income was 
due to a 10 per cent price drop. 

Demands for food and feedstuffs in 
this country are running heavier, but 
the world market for U. S. farm prod- 
ucts is declining. 

To offset this decline, Congress ap- 
proved Government purchase of $100,- 
000,000 worth of farm goods to sell 


abroad. 


A ER NRA TREES UOT CAPER 


Treasury Department figures show 
that sales of U. S. Savings Bonds have 
increased in farm areas this year— 
despite the decline in income. Treasury 
experts say that farmers are turning 
their savings into bonds—which are 


negotiable—rather than into farm ma- 
ghinery. Farm equipment sales dropped. 


Investigations 

Congressional committees kept busy 
during the summer investigating alleged 
Communist infiltration into Govern- 
ment, schools, and churches. 

The Senate’s permanent investigating 
subcommittee was the most active. Its 
chairman is Senater Joseph McCarthy 
(Rep., Wis.). The committee includes 
four Republicans and three Democrats. 

McCarthy claimed that hundreds of 
volumes written by Communists or 
Communist sympathizers were on the 
shelves of U. S. libraries abroad. 

The State Department ordered the 
removal from these libraries of books 
written by authors who followed the 
Communist line. 

A broad public discussion grew out 
of this when President Eisenhower, in 
a speech at Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H., denounced “book burning.” 
Later, the President said he thought 
the U. S. should not propagandize for 
communism abroad, but that he thought 
there should be no restrictions on what 
Americans could read. 

The McCarthy subcommittee ran into 
an internal dispute over its own investi- 
gating personnel. As one of his staff, 
McCarthy appointed J. B. Matthews, 
who had written a magazine article 
charging that the Protestant clergy in- 
cluded one of the most active groups 
advancing the cause of communism. 
Clergymen protested, and President 
Eisenhower indicated his disapproval 
of such blanket charges. McCarthy dis- 
missed Matthews. 

Later, all three Democratic members 
of the McCarthy subcommittee resigned 
from the investigating panel. They 
charged that McCarthy was taking au- 
thority away from the full committee 
by insisting on the right to hire and fire 
the committee staff without a vote of 
the subcommittee. McCarthy continued 
without the Democrats. 


In Brief 


Julius Rosenberg and his wife, Ethel, 
were executed at Sing Sing Prison, 
Ossining, N. Y., on June 19. They had 
been convicted as spies who betrayed 
U. S. atomic secrets to Russia. ...A 
bill to remove the 20 per cent tax on 
movie theatre admissions was pocket 
vetoed by the President. . . . Hawaii is 
still waiting for statehood. The House 
had approved its admittance as the 49th 


state. The Senate delaved action. 








On September 17 thousands of 
Americans will meet in schools, parks, 
churches, and stadiums, to welcome 
other thousands of new voters to citi- 
zenship. For this is “Citizenship 
Day,” set aside by act of Congress, 
on which the young men and women 
who have come of age during the 
past year, or those who were_ born 
abroad and received their naturali- 
zation papers during that period, 
celebrate their right to vote. 

Why September 17? Because this 
day is also Constitution Day, the 
anniversary of the day the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was signed 
by the Constitutional Convention at 
Philadelphia in 1787. 

For 166 years we Americans have 
lived under that document. This is 
quite a long-distance record. In fact, 
ours is the oldest written constitution 
of any government in the world to- 
day. Tell that some time to your 
visiting teen-age friends from over- 
seas who may gomplain that America 
is “so young, so lacking in tradition.” 

The key word in this statement is 
“written.” For there are older un- 
written constitutions—that of Great 
Britain, fer example. The British con- 
stitution is made up of all the royal 
charters that have been granted by 
English kings since the Magna 
Charta, and of all the acts ever 
passed by Parliament. It has devel- 
oped slowly through the course of 
centuries and depends largely upon 
custom and the will of the House of 
Commons, rather than upon any 
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HISTORY BEHIND THE HEADLINES 


We Chose Our Government 


single document. Such constitutions 
could only evolve from a previous 
condition of absolute monarcliy, as 
Parliament asserted its domination. 

No people, it has been said, ever 
deliberately chose the unwritten type 
of constitution. In the late eighteenth 
century, when the American and 
French Revolutions occurred, peo- 
ples were beginning to think of a 
republic as a natural and desirable 
form of government. A republic, «by 
its very definition, must be based on 
representation. It must choose its 
own leaders and establish a form of 
organization which will provide a 
clear guide to the president, prime 
minister, and legislators who will 
carry it out. Usually, the people or 
groups who led the revolution and 
took power will call a convention or 
a “constituent assembly” to draft a 
new form of government. 

That is what happened in the 
young United States in the 1780's. 
The new nation, working under a 
loose plan of government called the 
— of Confederation, quickly 

egenerated into a group of quarrel- 
ing states. The national government 
had no power. 


Document That Is Flexible 


In 1787, the Congress called the 
states to send delegates to a conven- 
tion for revising the Articles. But the 
delegates realized that a patchwork 
job was not enough. After a long 
summer of arguments and compro- 
mises they agreed on a form that has 
remained substantially the same from 
that day to this. 

Yet with~-all its stability, the Con- 


and twentieth centuries. Even totali- 


wrote a new framework that pro- 
vides for an elaborate network of 


They gave lip service to liberty by a 
long iist of civil rights for Soviet citi- 


who tries to strike, to move elsewhere, 


“liberties” 





stitution has shown that it is flexible 
enough to meet the problems of a 
fast-growing, changing nation. In 
the 166 years since it was written, 
twenty-two different amendments 
have been proposed by a two-thirds 
vote of Congress and ratified by 
three-quarters of the state legisla- 
tures or by special state conventions. 

Many other nations have written 
new constitutions in the turbulent 
revolutionary years of the nineteenth 


tarian nations like Soviet Russia fee 
it necessary to appeal to “the will of 
the people” by a written constitution 
that sounds democratic. 


it Takes More Than Paper 


In 1936, the Communist govern- 
ment of Russia appointed a consti- 
tutional commission with—guess who 
—Joseph Stalin as chairman. They 


local, regi«nal, and supreme councils. 


zens—freedom of speech, of the press, 
to a job, ete. 

But elections in Russia are still a 
farce. There is only one party. The 
Supreme Soviet rubberstamps with- 
out opposition the laws proposed by 
the Kremlin. And any Russian worker 


or to protest against the “party line” 
quickly discovers how little these 
mean. 

It takes more than paper to make 
a: constitution. It takes men who 
know what they want, who choose 
ta, live under'a system of responsibili- 
ties as well as rights, and who work 
at the job all the time. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 








“‘Mr. Republican”’ Dies 


Senator Robert 

Alphonso Taft, the 

political leader who 

had won the nick- 

name “Mr. Repub- 

lican,” is dead. He 

was laid to rest last 

month in his home 

city of Cincinnati, 

Ohio, | in ra churchyard of Indian Hill 

Church, where he worshipped. He died 

in New York Hospital July 31 of cancer. 
He was 63 years old. 


The nation honored Senator¢Taft with 
a memorial service August 2 in the 
Great Rotunda of the Capitol, where 
only 12 others have lain in state. On 
the preceding day, 35,000 people paid 
their last respects. They filed past the 
casket which stood in the place of honor 
where, 23 years before, the body of the 
Senator’s father lay. He was William 
Howard Taft, President of the United 
States (1909-1913) and Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court (1921-1930). 

Robert -Taft, too, had aimed ‘for the 


Presidency—and missed. Four times he 
had failed to get the Republican Presi- 
dential nomination. In 1952 he lost to 
General Eisenhower, who went on to be 
elected. 

Senator Taft was admired as a “good 
loser.” As Senate Majority Leader he 
worked loyally to push the Eisenhower 
program through Congress. 

First elected to the U. S. Senate in 
1938, Robert Taft served until his death. 
It was as 2 spokesman for his party’s 
policies that he earned the nickname 
“Mr. Republican.” 





A quiz on facts, ideas, 


1. SUMMER NEWS ROUNDUP 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 


a. The armistice which stopped the 
fighting in Korea was signed at 
1. Tokyo 
2. Washington, D. C. 

3. U. N. Headquarters in New 
York 
4. Panmunjom 
. The Soviet leader who was re- 
cently ousted from power is 
1. Georgi M. Malenkov 
2. Nicolai Lenin 
8. V. M. Molotov 
4. Lavrenti P. Beria 
Anti-Communist disorders took 
place recently in all of the fol- 
lowing countries, except 
1. East Germany 3. Greece 
2. Czechoslovakia 4. Rumania 
. The crowning of Queen Eliza- 
beth II took place-in 
1. the tower of London 
2. Westminster Abbey 
3. the British Museum 
4. the British House of Lords 

», The Big Three Foreign Ministers 
who met in Washington, D. C., 
in July, were from 
1. Britain, the U. S., and France 
2. the U. S., Communist China, 

and Russia 
. Italy, France, and Britain 
. the U. S., France, and Russia 
country which recently pro- 
claimed itself a republic is 
1. Belgium 
2. Sweden 
3. Egypt 
4. Northern Ireland 
. President Eisenhower asked 
Congress to increase the nation- 
al debt limit above its present 
maximum of 
1. $200 million 
2. $100 billion 
3. $275 billion 
4. $989 billion 
: Under an act of Congress all of 
the following states may drill for 
oil in offshore lands, except 
1. California 3. Texas 
2. Massachusetts 4. Florida 
Senators who died _ recently 
while in office were 
Adolf J. Sabath and Solomon 
Bloom 


and words in this issue. 


2. Robert A. Taft and Charles 
W. Tobey 
8. Adolf J. Sabath and Robert 
A. Taft 
4. Maurice J. Tobin and Charles 
W. Tobey 
The repeal of the 20% Federal 
tax on movie theatre admissions 
was approved by the 
1. President but vetoed by Con- 
gress 
2. House 
Senate 
. House and_ Senate 
signed by the President 
. Congress but vetoed by the 
President 


but defeated in the 


and 


ll. KOREA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the cor- 
rect answer. 


_____1. Which country contrib- 
uted the most troops to the defense 
of South Korea? 

2. Who is the president of 
the Republic of Korea? 

3. What country on the 
mainland of Asia was named by the 
U. N. as an aggressor? 

4. What is the name of the 
Federal Executive department whose 
secretary recently conferred with the 
president of the Republic of Korea? 
_________5. Who heads the Chinese 
Communist government? 

6. What is the name given 
to the line which (approximately) 
divides North and South Korea? 
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1941 


source: 


lil, READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient informa- 
tion in the graph below on which to 
base a conclusion. 


. The source of information for 

the graph is the World Almanac, 
2. Agricultural income for farmers 
was highest in 1941. 

. Agricultural income in 1948 was 
$22,400,000,000. 

. The reason for the drop in in- 
come between 1948 and 1949 
was the increase in farm pro- 
duction in Europe. 

5. The increase in farm income 
between 1949 and 1952 was 
less than $5,000,000,000. 


IV. UNIFORM MOTOR VEHICLE 

LAWS 

On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is an argument for uniform motor 
vehicle laws, established by the Fed- 
eral Government, and an “A” if it is 
an argument against it. 


1. A prairie state does not have the 
same traffic problems as a moun- 
tain state. 

2. Even within a single state, 
motor vehicle laws are different. 

3. Accidents are encouraged by 
conflicting laws. 

. The less Federal intervention in 
local affairs the better. 


a 
V. FACT OR OPINION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, place an “F” 
if it is a fact and an “O” if it is an 
opinion. 


1. Russian occupation forces block- 
aded the Allied controlled sector 
of Berlin in 1948. 

. It was not wise for American 
occupation officials to risk the 
lives of pilots in flying food and 
fuel into Berlin. 

. Recent unrest in Russian satel- 
lite countries means the Soviet 
empire will soon crumble. 

. The occupying powers in Ger- 
many are the U. S., Russia, 
France, and Britain. 





“Russian Communist leader; 
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WORDS OF THE WEEK 
Nicolai (lya nyt, Nicolai)— 
headed the 
1917 seizure of power by the Commu- 
nists. Born 1870; died 1924. 

Pavlov, Ivan (pa’ vlof, Ivan)—Russian 
physiologist; awarded the Nobel prize for 
physiology and medicine in 1904. Born 
1849; died 1936. 

Rhee, Syngman (ré, sing’ man)—Presi- 
dent of South Korea. Born 1875. 


Lenin, 





These modern Kedak Cameras get you every 
shot you want—indoors and outdoors, day and 
night, in black-and-white or in color, too. You'll 
snap your friends at school, catch the tense 
moments at games, illustrate your term papers. 
See these Kodak Cameras at your dealer’s. 


3 Kodak Duaflex Il Camera—Popular, 
Brownie Hawkeye Cainera— d . 4 double-lens camera with big hooded 
Sturdy and handsome. Gets won- i view finder. Takes 12—2'4 x 244 snaps 
derful snaps. Big brilliant view j ; per roll. Gets wonderful flash shots, 
finder. Gets flash pictures, too, : too. Comes in two models. Kodak 
indoors or out, day or night. Duaflex I! with fixed focus Kodet 
Takes 12 shots to the roll. : . Lens, $14.50; with Kodar Lens which 
Brownie Hawkeye Cam- ; focuses for close-ups, and simple guide 
era, $7.20. Accessory ; j for different light conditions, $22.30. 
Flasholder, $4.00. / } Accessory Flasholder, $4.25. 





Prices include Federal Tax 
where applicable and are subject 
to change without notice. 


Kodak Pony 828 Camera—Smart 
miniature for Kodachrome, Kodacolor, 
and black-and-white films. Has //4.5 
lens and 1/200 shutter, $°1.15. Kodak 
Pony 135 for Kodachrome and black- 
and-white films—same basic camera 
plus automatic film stop and counter, 
$35.75. Flasholder, $8.25. * 


First choice of beginners and experts alike — 
genuine Kedak Film in the familiar yellow box 


New, thrifty Duo-Pak holds two rolls of Kodak Verichrome 
Film for black-and-white snapshots. One for your camefa 
—one for a spare. In the popular sizes 620, 120 and 127. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 














Scotland Yard sent Minch to the House of Commons 


in a bulletproof cab 


“MRIME,” said the old journalist one 
night at his club. “One reads a 
good deal about violence nowadays; 
but I never read of a crime that would 
make a story like the one that there was 
when I was young. That would have 
made a story. But it was all hushed up.” 
“No doubt for some good reason,” a 
younger journalist said. 

“Yes,” said the old journalist. “It 
had to be. They were extremely careful 
not to disturb the peace of Europe in 
those days. That, as you see, was what 
the crime was about. There was a young 
man, scarcely remembered now, bril- 
liant though he was—the Honorable 
Peter Minch. His old father you would 
never have heard of. A totally obscure 
old peer, Lord Inchingthwaite. But 
people heard of Peter Minch in his time. 
He was an M.P. and the coming man 
of the Opposition, ene of those coming 
men that you never hear any more of. 

“At the time that I tell about, he 
was going to make a speech in the 
House. Things had been simmering for 
some time. What this voung fellow was 
going to say just at that time wasn’t 

Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. Copyright, 1950, by The 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Company. 


then came the last note 


going to help the peace of Europe at 
all. What he was going to say would 
have prodded Austria pretty hard; and, 
if Germany had supported her in what 
would have been quite justifiable re- 
sentment, Russia would not have liked 
it, and the fat would have been in the 
fire. But there was no stopping Minch. 
He was a bit of a firebrand. The gov- 
ernment couldn’t stop him, of course. 
And as for the Opposition, he was their 
fancy man, and they were probably 
thinking mere of how it would embar- 
rass the government than how it would 
annoy the Austrians. . . .” 

And then (the old journalist went on) 
the extraordinary thing happened. A 
man walked into the central office of 
Minch’s party, without giving his name, 
and said quite clearly that he had sure 
information that was not exactly a mes- 
sage, and must not be taken as a threat 
but only a warning, that that speech 
would never be made. 

“What do you mean?” said the chair- 
man of the Party. 

“I mean,” said the man, “that there 
is an Organization with which I have 
nothing to do, nothing whatever, who 
are determined to stop that speech, 
and who are powerful enough to do 
what they threaten. It is not I that 
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threaten. I only came to warn you.” 

“Do you mean,” said the chairman, 
“that they are going to use force?” 

“They will use whatever is necessary,” 
said the stranger. “AVe—that is, they— 
consider war to be the greater evil.” 

“War?” said the chairman. “Who says 
we are making war?” 

“Their information,” said the stranger, 
“is that what Mr. Minch is going to say 
just at this time will bring war nearer. 
They are well-informed, and they have 
told me they are convinced that causing 
the death of one man is preferable to 
the risk of disturbing the peace of 
Europe.” 

Well, as politely as possible, the 
chairman told him to go to the devil. 
And as the man left, he said, “That 
speech will not bé delivered. Under no 
circumstances will it be delivered, in 
the House.” 

The Opposition told Scotland Yard. 
And they took the matter up at once, 
and assured the chairman of the Party 
that the entire police force of the 
metropolis would be avajlable. Police 
protection on an enormous scale was 
given to Minch at once. 

I think Scotland Yard must have 
known more than they ever told about 
the organization that was making the 
threat, because they said at once that 
the man that had called on the chairman 
of the Party would have been a man 
named Hosken. And that’s who he 
turned out to be. The chairman asked 
them then if they would arrest him. But 
the chief inspector said: Better not— 
better leave him at large, and he might 
give them more information. And he 
did. ... 

The chairman of the Party was sitting 
in his office with a burden removed from 
his mind, for he felt that the police had 
everything well in hand, when in 
walked the extraordinary man agaiv. 
FBhey let him come in, because they 
wanted to hear what the fellow had to 
say. They addressed him by his name 
this time, and I think it gave the chair 
man a little childish pleasure to impl) 
by doing so that they knew all abou 
him. 

“Well, Mr. Hosken,” said the chair- 
rean, “is there anything more that yo: 
wished to tell us?” 

A faint smile from Hosken greeted 
the use of his name. And then he said. 
“Only to say tha! all those policemen 

(Continued on page 35) 
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HERE'S Prige-(Uirmn9 PROOF O 
SYLVANIA BLUE DOT FLASHBULB QUALI 


3426 Lowell Avenue 
Los Angeles, California 


sige three outstanding pictures ‘were all made Before you take another picture, buy a pack of 
with Sylvania Blue Dot flashbulbs. Notice how the new Sylvania Bantam 8 flashbulbs at your favor- 
clear and life-like they are. That’s becausé Sylvania ite photo counter. The pictures you get will be better 
flashbulbs bring “sunlight” to the lens. They give the than ever! 
right light for perfect pictures indoors, at night, on 
cloudy days. 
You can take fun-packed pictures like these of 
the gang at parties, dances, sports events, and at 
school, too. It’s easy! All you need is an inexpensive 
flash camera and a supply of easy-to-use Sylvania 
Blue Dot flashbulbs like the Bantam 8. 
The newest sensation of flash photography, the 
amazing Bantam 8 was scientifically designed to give 
top-notch results with YOUR camera, regardless of 
make. With one of these fine bulbs in your flashgun, 
you can shoot action like a press photographer, or 
portraits like a professional. 


7595] SYLVANIA 


Hie 25g 


soe Sylvania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broadway, New York 19, New York 


LIGHTING * RADIO * ELECTRONICS : TELEVISION 


in Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Bidgi, St. Catherine St., Montreal, P. Q. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


OME on, admit it: Vacation’s 

over, but life’s pretty special any- 
how. You're back at school—a casual 
senior with a car, secure fn your 
rating with the gang, liked by your 
classmates, joking easily with fellows 
and girls alike—without a care of any 
consequence. 

But wait! Maybe you're not a 
senior coming back to rule the roost. 
Maybe you're a freshman in a new 
school or a transfer student in a new 
town. Maybe you're a girl who's 
never had a date or a fellow who's 
never made a team. Maybe you feel 
that your parents don’t understand 
you or that your teachers don’t ap- 
preciate you. Maybe you fizzle at a 
dance or kill a conversation. Maybe, 
maybe, maybe. . . . Certainly you 


have problems; everybody has. The 
point is: Your problems will keep on 
being your problems until you stick 


out that chin of yours and make up 
your mind to do something about 
them. Right? 

Then let’s take a look at some of 
youg prize sticklers now: 


Q. Id like to be able to make friends 
easily and be one of the gang, but 
whenever I get into a group, i clam up. 
What can I do? 


A. “Conversation shyness” is a road- 
block most of us have to hurdle at some 
time. It’s a painful problem, and pretty 
hard to overcome. But, by really trying, 
you can get rid of your clamshell! 

The secret is basically simple: Be in- 
terested in the people you're with. Try 
not to think about “What shall I say?,” 
but concentrate on the other person. 

When you meet Paul at school, con- 
gratulate him on making the football 
team or ask about his hobby—“Hi, Paul! 
I hear you made the team. That’s great!” 
Or—“How’s the disc collection coming 
along?” 

If Paul tosses you a quick “Thanks” 
or “Okay” and hurries away, don’t stop 
trying. Maybe he won't be in such a 
hurry—or quite so shy with you—next 
time. 

Bone up on the latest movies, radio 
and TV programs, books, baseball scores, 
and 3-D news; then you'll have’ some- 
thing to talk about with both boys and 
girls. When you meet somebody new, 
find out what interests him. Even if it 
turns out that Deve didn’t like Shane 


. 


(your favorite movie), you may dis- 
cover that you're both Martin and Lewis 
fans. Almost anyone will meet good- 
natured questions at least half way; and 
you'll probably find some subject on 
which you two “click.” And you'll have 
found a new friend. Add some more, 
mix well, and you will be one of the 


gang! 


Q. My parents are very critical of my 
friends. How can I convince them that 
I'm old enough to choose my own 
friends? 


" 

A. Do your parents really know your 
friends? Are your parents critical be- 
cause they’ve heard other people object 
to some of thé boys and girls you like— 
or even because they've heard you 
“sound off” after a row with Chuck or 
Bud? Have you honestly tried to tell 
Mom and Dad about your friends’ good 
points? 

Maybe your parents criticize your 
friends because they don’t know them 
well. Try bringing the gang home now 
and then for a snack or “just to meet 
the folks.” There’s a lot of truth in the 
old saying that “seeing is believing,” so 
give your folks a real chance to see your 
friends. Only then can your parents 
learn to appreciate your pals as you do. 

But suppose Mom and Dad thik 
they do know some of your friends and 
still disapprove. If so, it’s probably be- 
cause they aren’t yet able to recognize 
these friends’ sterling qualities. Talk 
over the problem frankly. Most parents 
are grateful when you want to discuss 
your problems with them and they try 
to help out whenever they can. Tell 
your folks why you value Charlie and 
Pete and Terry as friends. When your 
parents understand your reasons they'll 
probably be less critical of minor flaws. 
If they think Terry’s appearance is slop- 
py, explain that “she may not be much 
to look at, but she has a heart of gold”— 
that Charlie’s gruffness is only skin 
deep and that Pete isn’t stupid, just shy. 

But be sure to listen to your parents’ 
side of the discussion. If they point out 
that a certain friend’s faults are major, 
try to understand their point of view. 
After all, they want to save you as many 
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Charles Pearson in Collier's 
“it might not look like much now 
but you should see it at night.” 


hard knocks as possible—and sometimes 
they are right! 


Q. I like a certain new boy at school 
very much, but he doesn’t even seem 
to know I exist. What can I do to get 
him to notice me, yet not make him 
think I’m a flirt? 


A. Just plain friendliness will prob- 
ably turn the trick. When you meet Ken 
at school, a smile and a “Hi!” will soon 
inform him of your existence. A cheer- 
ful attempt to start a conversation after 
a couple of “Hi’s” won't be regarded as 
flirtatious, either. Besides, Ken’s new at 
your school—remember? And a new stu- 
dent always appreciates the helping 
hand of an “old-timer.” 

If you’re in the dramatics club and 
he, too, °* enthusiastic about acting, 
give him some pointers on how to join 
up. Or, if he’s already in the glee club 
and you like to sing, but aren't a mem- 
ber, why don’t you join the songbird 
society? But don’t join clubs in which 
you have no interest, just because Ken’s 
a new member. And don’t try to steer 
him into your pet activities unless 
they’re really his interests, too. Then he 
would label you “Flirt”—with a capital 
F! 

As well as being friendly to Ken at 
school, perhaps you e@ould give a 
mixed party at your home. Invite Ken, 
or ask a mutual friend to bring him. 
As a good hostess, you'll circulate and 
chat with everybody, including Ken. 
And if.the party is a success, every- 
body, including Ken, will be impressed 
by the hostess! 


What's on your mind? If you have a 
question which you’d like to have an- 
swered in “Boy dates Girl,” send it to: 
Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 33 
West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Questions of greatest interest will be 
discus in future columns. 

In next week’s issue we'll start a 
“Jam Session”—in which we toss out 
a question of general interest to teen- 
agers and you write the answers. 

WATCH FOR “BOY DATES GIRL” 
or “JAM SESSION” IN EVERY ISSUE 
OF THIS M4GAZINE. 
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Drink 


Ca ela 


REG. 1S. PAT. OFF. 


Active people pace themselves . . ; 


pause now and then to relax with a Coke 


and be themselves again. 
Game ece Set ece Coke Here’s refreshment with a flavor all its own 


~-—sparkling and delicious to taste, 


So when your spirits sag, 
refresh with an ice-cold Coca-Cola ... get back on your game. 


COPYRIGHT 1983, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY “COKE” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 
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-Summer’s Super Stars 


ILL the Yankees become the first 

ball team in history to cop five 
straight pennants? Is the Notre Dame 
football team as “loaded” as most ex- 
perts believe? Will Rocky Marciano 
lower the boom on Roland La Starza in 
their coming world’s heavyweight cham- 
pionship battle? 

These are the sizzling sports ques- 
tions of the day—about which both fans 
and sportswriters are blowing up a 
storm. We're interested in them, too. 
But before putting in our two cents’ 
worth in a later issue, we'd like to look 
back over our shoulder at some of the 
highlights of the past summer. After all, 
you may have vacationed in a cave or 
something, out of touch with civiliza- 
tion. 

‘At any rate, here are the stars who 

glimmered and glittered "*wixt June and 
September. 
* BEN HOGAN. After walking away 
with the U. S. Open Golf crown, Ban- 
tam Ben crossed the ocean for his first 
crack at the Rritish Open. No American 
had ever won this title in his first crack 
at it. Played on the toughest course in 
the world—windy, rainy, tricky Car- 
nousti (Scotland)—the British Open is 
a real man-killer. 

But it couldn’t stand up to the golfing- 
machine that is Hogan. Ben tore the 
course apart, setting a scoring record 
while putting and driving his way to the 
title. The British went wild about Ben— 
and America went wilder. A thrilling 
ticker-tape parade greeted the conquer- 
ing hero upon his arrival in New York. 
* WALT DAVIS. When Les Steers 
high jumped 6 feet 11 inches in 1941, 
many experts predicted that the record 
would stand for at least 50 years. It 
“stood” for exactly 12. On June 26, Walt 
Davis—the lanky Olympic champion— 
leaped 6 feet 11% inches. He then tried 


Wide World Phote 
Ben Hogan 


Walt Davis 


for the magic 7-foot mark—and barely 
missed! 

* ROBIN ROBERTS. Isn't this big 
fellow headed for baseball’s Hall of 
Fame? The Phillie right-hander won 
his 20th game early in August and ap- 
pears to be headed for a 30-game win- 
ning season. If he makes it, he'll be the 
first pitcher to turn the trick since Dizzy 
Dean in 1934. ; 

The sweet-singin’ Robin has now won 

20 games four years in a row. The last 
pitcher to beat that mark was Car] Hub- 
bell, who chalked up five consecutive 
20-game seasons between 1933 and 
1937. Since Mr. Roberts is a big, husky 
26-year-old fellow with a “rubber” arm, 
he might well rewrite the record book 
before he hangs up his glove. 
% MILWAUKEE. When the Boston 
Braves moved to Milwaukee this season, 
everybody expected the team to show 
an increase in attendance. But nobody 
dreamed about the miracle in the 
making. 

Milwaukee went daffy over the 
Braves. The fans started packing the 
park for practically every home game. 
By August, total attendance soared over 
the 1,000,000 mark—an improvement of 
800,000 over the Braves’ 1952 record! 
*% VIC SEIXAS. After knocking on the 
door of tennis greatness for years, Vic 
finally crashed the portals the past sum- 
mer—winning ‘the famed Wimbledon 
(England) championship, the tourna- 
ment that comes closest to deciding the 
world’s singles champion. 

On the_subject of tennis, let’s not for- 
get 18-year-old Maureen Connolly, who 
cleaned up just about every title in 
sight. That included the Australian, 
French, British, Canadian, and Ameri- 


can titles, among others. Unfortunately, 
Maureen doesn’t make news any more. 
She’s so great, everybody expects her to 
win. 

* MILT CAMPBELL. Upon graduat- 
ing from Plainfield (N. J.) High School 
last June, this brawny 19-year-old ath- 
lete entered the National Decathlon 
Championship (ten track events) and 
won easily—as we predicted in our story 
on Milt last February 25. 

The 6-feet 3-inch, 210-pound pack- 
age of T.N.T. is now ready to put in 
a claim as the world’s greatest all-around 
athlete. Besides starring in track (hur- 
dling and high jumping), he’s a terrific 
football fullback, a great swimmer, and 
a fine wrestler. 

% BABE ZAHARIAS. For more than 
21 years, Babe’s career was an inspira- 
tion for every girl athlete. The greatest 
woman athlete of all time, Babe starred 


UP Photo 
Maureen Connolly = 


in track, bask.tball, softball, swimming, 
bowling, and golf. Her name was a 
headliner for years. Then, last April, 
came the shocking news. Babe was suf- 
fering from cancer. 

On April 17, with the entire sports 
world praying for her, Babe underwent 
a serious operation. Her life was in ex- 
treme danger. As for ever playing again, 
that was definitely out. 

But Babe doesn’t discourage easily. 
She’s got buckets of that rare stuff 
known as “guts.” Just three and a half 
months later, she was on her feet again 
playing in the All-American Golf Cham- 
pionship. 

No, she didn’t take first prize. But 
she did win a far more impressive vic- 
tory—the victory of brain and heart over 
body. —HERMAN L. Masin 





1.‘<I’m delighted with my new Remington Quiet-riter! Typing 
themes, term papers and reports gets me better grades and I 
finish homework faster. And the free Touch Method Typing 
course has been a big help to me in improving my typing.” 


for better grades and brighter futures. 
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3.*‘My Quiet-riter has all the features of an office typewriter. 
It’s versatile, too—handles all my liberal arts and science 
assignments. Sis says the Quiet-riter’s keyboard is the same 
as the one on the Remington Standard she has at the office.” 


2. ‘‘I’ve got a heavy extra-curricular schedule — giee club, 
college paper and football squad. I’ve got to get my work out 
the fastest, best way. My Quiet-riter is just great for getting 
book reports and writing assignments done in a hurry.” 


O* THE CAMPUS or at home, students who use a type- 
writer do their work faster and better. That’s because 
thoughts flow faster, homework is ready on time when 
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Tests prove that students who use a typewriter 
get from 9 to 38 percent higher grades. 
The new Remington Quiet-riter is the most complete 
portable typewriter you can buy. Only the Quiet-riter 
has exclusive Miracle Tab and so many practical features 
for fast, easy typing and years of service. 
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you'd like to enjoy the benefits of membership in the Teen Age Book Club, fill out the 
coupon below and give it to your teacher. 
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HAND THIS COUPON TO YOUR TEACHER 


TO MY TEACHER: ii HIT PARADE OF SHORT STORIES. 12 ir [] SHANE. Grim, tempestvous tale of the 
I'd like te belong to a TAB Club. Please ing stories about teen-agers, their fives Old West—a fear-ridden valley and a dan- 
ome for the pe lh To Start a Teen Aye Book and problems. gerous, mysterious stranger. 
a Kit as nm on 8-T of your 

holasti woe eK : : (1) HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! How to be a C] MERRIAM-WEBSTER POCKET DICTIONARY. 
) we p— Hany = 4 vy A J the bucks success in high school. Hints on manners, 25,000 words defined, with guides to spelling 
from the September-Octcber selections | friends, grooming, etc. and pronuncittion. 
have checked here. (1) SUBMARINE! Thrilling account of U. S. (CDTHE BAT. Spine-tingling thriller about o 

rines and the men who fought them night of terror, by one of America’s top 

against the Japs. mystery writers. 
(J DESTINATION: UNIVERSE. Science fiction ( STAR SPANGLED SUMMER. Girls will love 


at its best! 13 exciting stories space this gay story of two teen-age girls and 
ships, etc. their romantic adventures. 








The Speech 


(Continued from page 28) 


The Champion of Passers! 


will not enable Mr. Minch to make that 
speech and start a debate in Parliament, 
while things are as they are just now 
abroad.” 

“If Mr. Minch desires to speak in the 
House, as he has every right to do, he 
will certainly do so,” said the chairman. 

“I have come to say,” said Hosken, 
“that if he will put it off, so as to give 
things time to simmer down, the power- 
ful organization with which a friend 
of mine is in touch will take no action.” 

“If you mean by ‘things’ the state of 
affairs in Europe, we are not concerned | 
with them. No one in Europe can deny 
us free speech,” said the chairman. 

“It would be an.open defiance,” said 
Hosken, “and would lead to war.” 

“You must understand,” the chairman 
said to Hosken, “that we cannot tolerate 
any more blackmail.” 

“Certainly, sir,” said Hosken. “Only 
there will be no speech in Parliament | 
by Mr. Minch for at least a week. And, | 
if you stop him peacefully, there will 
be no need for violence.” 

Then he smiled and walked out. 

Well, that’s how things were (went 
on the old journalist)—tension rather 
acute, and this fiery young man going 
to start a debate in the House that 
would put all the fat in the fire, and 


perhaps set it overflowing and scalding 
all Europe; and a powerful organization | Sammy Baugh, probably the greatest passin’ man of all time was 


of blackmailers—for they were nothing proud to put his name on this Spacprnc Official Foot Ball. 
less—determined that that debate should 
never take place, and that one man’s Here’s the ball to give you top-playing qualities . . . passing, kicking 
murder was nothing compared to war. and general ball-handling. Made of fine quality leather it can really 
And against the blackmailing gang take punishment. Official in size and weight. 
was practically the whole of the police . 
force of the metropolis. I needn’t go 
into the precautions taken by the police. 
They took them all. Minch was con- 
stantly under observation by at least 
two of them. I doubt if anyone was 
ever more watched in London. 

They soon ran Hosken down, but did 
not arrest him. All they did was to 
keep him under observation. I fancy 


they thought that he would be more f h f 
useful to them that way. wear-proo -. weat er-proor... 


On a Wednesday morning everything sure-shot 
was all ready. Minch was going to speak ERED 
at seven that evening. His whole family Ru BBER- Vi 
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were going to be there, his old father 
in the Peers’ Gallery, and all the rest 
of his family in the Ladies’ Gallery. BASKET BALL 


The police had a cab for Minch which ' 
was entirely bulletproof even to win- Outdoors or indoors SPALDING Rubber- 
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Well, the precautions were more than roughest surfaces. Wide channel seams, 
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Minch to be at the House ' ree 
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As he and his police escort ariived. | cach official in size and weight. 
a messenger boy hande 
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and the way you yourself write it. 
Screw the point into the barrel your- 
self. All points instantly replaceable in 
case of damage. At all pen counters. 
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popular point styles shown 
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Esterbrook Push-Pencil. Pencil 
holds two feet of lead. Writes for 
months without refilling. Choice of 
standard or thin lead models. 


COPYRIGHT 1952 
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inspector in ¢harge of the guard. He 
opened it and saw an anonymous note, 
saying: Mr. Minch will not make that 
speech today. He smiled, because once 
inside the precincts of the House of 
Parliament murder was quite impos- 
sible. : 

Minch’s family were to arrive at half 
past six. At three o'clock a dull debate 
opened. And yet the tension was elec 
tric, for everyone present knew the 
threat of the gang. The dignity of Par 
liament was at stake, and most of the 
members, even on the side to which 
Minch was going to cause so much 
trouble, put that first. Slowly the ten- 
sion heightened, as the hands of the 
clock moved round to four. 
| And in that heightened tension every 

one seemed to know what everyone else 
was thinking. They knew when any 
speaker was intending to be funny, and 
all laughed quickly and nervously, even 
before the little joke came. 

And then, at five minutes past four, 
a note for Mr. Minch was handed by a 
policeman to the inspector, who passed 
it to the sergeant at arms, who went into 
the chamber and gave it to Minch. 
Minch opened it and turned white. 

“My father is dead,” he said to a 
member beside him. “He’s been mur- 
dered.” 

“I am terribly sorry,” said the othe: 
man. “What happened?” 

Minch handed the note to him. His 
father had been shot dead in his house. 
The murderer had escaped. 

“And your speech,” said the other 
member. “I am afraid—” 

“No,” said Minch. “That can’t stop 
me. Nobody could be sorrier than I am. 
But private grief is one thing, public 
duty another.” 

“But, look here,” said the other mem- 
ber. “I mean—you're a peer.” 

“T'm a what!” said Minch. 

“You're a peer now,” said the other. 

Minch was thunderstruck. 

Well, that was the end of that. The 
gang had done it. They attacked as 
any man of sense would always attack, 
at the weakest point, where nobody was 
expecting it. And nobody did think of 
poor old Lord Inchingthwaite. He was 
quite obscure. But the moment he died, 
Peter Minch became a peer, and could 
make no more speeches in the House 
of Commons. 

And he couldn’t even make his speech 
in the House of Lords, until he had 
taken his seat, and all that took time. 
He did make the speech at a meeting 
that, week in what had been his con- 
stituency, but Austria took no notice of 
Sea 

“So war was averted,” said the young 
journalist. 

“Well, yes,” said the old journalist. 
“Not that it made any difference in the 
| end.” 














Mii i“Tops, don’t miss. 


MAAeJULIUS CAESAR. (M-G-M. 
Produced by John Houseman. Di- 
rected by Joseph L. Mankiewicz.) 


M-G-M, Hollywood's biggest film stu- 
dio, has mustered all its expensive 
forces to do full justice to Shakespeare’s 
immortal play. The result is a movie 
that may_well become a classic in its 
own right. With vigor and constantly 
mounting excitement. it re-tells the 
famous story of the conspiracy organ- 
ized by Cassius (of the “lean and hun- 
gry look”) and the noble Brutus. The 
climax, the defeat of the conspirators by 
Mark Antony at the Battle of Philippi, 
has all the pageantry and movement of 
a great spectacle film. 

But spectacle for its own sake was not 
the intent of the makers of this picture. 
Their purpose was to give vivid, dra- 
matic life to Shakespeare’s characters, 
to give fresh color to lines that have 
become familiar through quotation and 
recitation. And in this they have suc- 
ceeded amply. The film highlights, ‘as 
few stage productions have done, that 
this was a three-way struggle—not sim- 
ply Antony against Brutus, but Antony 
against Brutus against Cassius. 

No small part of the success of the 
film is due to the truly extraordinary 
cast. Generally the role of Cassius is 
assigned to a lesser actor; by giving it 
to John Gielgud, one of the great Ham- 
lets of our time, director Joseph Man- 
kiewicz has underlined its full impor- 
etance—without in any way distorting 
Shakespeare. James Mason is no less 
impressive as Brutus, and Edmond 
O’Brien ‘(momentarily released from 
Westerns) makes a fine, waspish Casca. 

The real surprise, however, is Marlon 
Brando in the all-important role of An- 
tony. In contrast to the others in major 
roles, Brando has had no experience in 
classic roles. But not only does he look 
the part, he plays the ambitious dema- 
gogue to the hilt. His reading of the 
famed funeral oration makes it sound 
like a new thing, full of fire and passion. 
His style of acting may clash somewhat 
with the others, but Brando’s Mark 
Antony has its own validity and pro- 
vides yet another reason why this stir- 
ring film adaptation of one of Shake- 
speare’s most popular plays should not 
be missed. 


Wi“ Good. 


i Fair. Save your money. 
WMAAA-THE BAND WAGON. 
(M-G-M. Produced by Arthur Freed. 
Directed by Vincente Minnelli.) 


This newest Fred Astaire picture is 
just about the brightest, glitteringest 
musical in years, with a long list of hit 
songs and a fine array of clever fea- 
tured players—Astaire, Cyd Charisse, 
Oscar Levant, Nanette Fabray (from 
Broadway). and Jack Buchanan (from 
London). 

In it, Astaire appears as a Hollywood 
has-been, a one-time success in the 
movies now returning to Broadway to 
pick up his career in the theatre. Friend 
Oscar Levant has a show all ready for 
him, a gay musical comedy. Unfortu- 
nately, it falls into the clutches of a 
genius-type producer who promptly 
transforms it into a grandiose modern- 
dress version of Faust. There is a lot of 
fun in watching the rehearsals for this 
fiasco, but when the show fails it is up 
to Astaire to transform it into a hit. 

No less than fourteen songs and pro- 
duction numbers are threaded onto this 
plot, almost a record for any musical. 
Some are tremendous production num- 
bers—the happy Shine on Your Shoes, 
the graceful Dancing in the Dark; there 
is even an entire new ballet. But per- 
haps best of all is a neat, simple soft 
shoe number by Astaire and Jack 
Buchanan to the tune of I Guess I'll 
Have to Change My Plan. It shows off 
Astaire at his effortless best—which 
means just about the best there is. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Mi iTops, don’t miss. iiGood. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 

Drama: “The Sword and the 
Rose. "The Cruel Sea. ~The 
Beggar’s Opera. “Roman Holiday. 
“YrBig Leaguer. “Island in the 
Sky. “Plunder of the Sun. “i Mas- 
ter of Ballantrae. “Dangerous Cross- 
ing. “Arrowhead. “Man from the 
Alamo. “She Had to Say Yes. “Space- 
ways. 

Musical: “YHHLili. “HiLittle 
Boy Lost. “So This Is Love. w¥ 
Cruisin’ Down the River. 

Comedy: “ Abbott & Costello Meet 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. 

Documentary: “i“A Queen Is 
Crowned. s“The Sea Around Us, 
Below the Sahara. 
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“long pass catch” 
ten. 


SPRINTING down 
field with the snap of 
the bail. Faking, twist- 
ing, driving in behind 
the defense to make a 
leaping *‘Long Pass 
Catch”. It’s all a part of 
modern football, and 
such rugged, fast play 
calls for the sure, firm 
support of a quality sup- 
porter—a Bike supporter. 

Bike supporters, de- 
signed with the help of 
leading coaches and ath- 
letes, give you protec- 
tion in the vital zone, 
relieve strain, improve 
your staying power. 
More athletes have worn 
Bike then any other brand. 

Play hard. But play 
safe. Wear Bike. There’s 
a Bike for every sport at 
your favorite sporting 
goods dealer. 
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ible” Cuticura Liquid 
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Listening and J Looking 


(Editor’s Note: Since radio and TV 
operate on a 17-to-24-hour daily sch\d- 
ule, it would be impossible to list, in 
a limited space, all of the good pro- 
grams on the air—particularly local pro- 
grams. 


in each of several categories. ) 


Radio 


News and Discussion: 
Murrow (CBS), Lowell Thomas (CBS), 
Elmer Davis (ABC), 
(NBC), World News Roundup (CBS), 
Reporters’ Roundup (MBS), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), America’s Town 
Meeting (ABC). 

Drama: Lux Radio Theatre (CBS), 
Hall of Fame (NBC), Best Plays (NBC), 
Family Theatre (MBS). 

Music (mostly classical): NBC Sym- 
phony (NBC), New York Philharmonic 
Symphony (CBS), Telephone Hovr 
(NBC), Voice of Firestone (NBC). 

Music (motly popular): Eddie Fish- 
er Show (NBC), Bing Crosby Show 
(CBS), Bob Crosby Show (CBS), Rail- 
road Hour (NBC). 

Comedy and Variety: Arthur God- 
frey and His Friends (CBS), Ozzie and 
Harriet (ABC), Inside Beb and Ray 
(NBC), Jack Benny Show (CBS), Edgar 
Bergen Show (CBS), Dean Martin- 
Jerry Lewis Show (NBC). 


Television 


News and Discussion: See It Now 
(CBS), Meet the Press (NBC), Youth 
Wants to Know (NBC), Man of the 
Week (CBS), John C. Swayze (NBC), 
Douglas Edwards (CBS), John Daly 
(ABC). 

Drama: Cavalcade of América (ABC), 
Robert Montgomery Presents (NBC), 
Studio One (CBS), Omnibus (CBS), 
ABC Album (ABC), U. S. Steel Theatre 
Guild (ABC), Hallmark Hall of Fame 
(NBC), Kraft Television Theatre (NBC). 

Music (mostly classical): Voice of 
Firestone (NBC), NBC Television 
Opera Theatre (NBC). 

Music (mostly popular): Your Hit Pa- 
rade (NBC), Eddie Fisher Show (NBC), 
Dinah Shore Show (NBC), Perry Como 
Show (CBS). 

Comedy and Variety: Mama (CBS), 
Your Show of Shows (NBC), Toast of 
the Town (CBS), Colgate Comedy. 
Hour (NBC), Herb Shriner (ABC), 
Ozzie and Harriet (ABC), I Love Lucy 
(CBS), All Star Revue (NBC), Red But- 
tons Show (CBS), Mr. Peepers (NBC), 


Our Miss Brooks (CBS), Jack Benny 
Show (CBS), A Date with Judy (ABC). 
Quiz: It’s News to Me (CBS), What's 
My Line? (CBS), Twenty Questions 
(Dumont), Groucho Marx (NBG). 
Documentary and Education: The 
Search (CBS), Adventure (CBS), You 
Are There (CBS), American Inventory. 
(NBC), Johns Hopkins Science Review 
(Dumont), Words in the Night (NBC), 
Zoo Parade (NBC), Mr. Wizard (NBC). 





Here we are listing the best | 
evening and Sunday network programs 


Edward R. | 


Morgan Beatty | 
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Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
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cards will enable you to sell your 
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Nickname 


In Schenectady (N. Y.) someone 
gave the General Electric Company a 
suggestion on what to nickname a huge 
steel sphere being built to house an 
experimental atomic submarine power 
plant. 

The nickname: “Atom’s Apple.” 


Quote 
, a 
Not Musical 


A writer decided to submit his mate- 
rial to company magazines—or so-called 
“house organs.” He called one large firm 
in Cincinnati, and inquired, “Could you 
» please tell me if your firm has a house 
organ?” 

“Oh, no,” the telephone operator an- 


swered, “we don’t even have a piano!” 
McCall Spirit 


Mice or Men? 


Visitor: “Good gracious, is that mice 
I hear?” 

Hostess: “Oh, no—these new houses 
have very thin walls, you know; that’s 
the family next door eating celery.” 


Another Wreck? 


The woman autoist posed for a snap- . 


shot in front of the fallen pillars of an 
ancient temple of Greece. 

“Don’t get the car in the picture!” 
she cried, “or my husband will think 


I ran into the place.” 
Home Folks 


Space Story 


Old-fashioned father: “And remem- | 


ber this, my son, everything that goes 
up must come down.” 
1953 son: “Except rockets.” 


Biloam Courier 


Nature Study 


Biriks: “How do you get down off an 
elephant?” 

Skinks: “You don’t, dear boy—you get 
it off ducks and geese.” 


Polite 


He was obviously a novice at boxing, 
and when he entered the ring and saw 
his opponent, he felt far from happy. 
As he went to his corner, he saw a man 
with a towel thrown over one shoulder. 
“Who are you?” he asked. 

“I'm the second,” was the reply. 

Over the novice’s face there flashed 
a look of relief. “No,” he said, firmly, 


“you go first, I'll go second!” 
Tit-Bits 


High-powered Love 


Love hasn’t entirely died out in 
Soviet Russia but the language of love 
is taking some strange forms. A Radio 
Free Europe listening post recently 
overheard a drama on Radio Moscow 
in which a young man blurted out to 
his girl: “I would build a hydro-electric 
plant in the desert to prove my love 


for you.” 
John Crosby in N. Y. Herald-Tribune 


Danger Behind! 
Prospect: “Why doesn’t the firm you 
work for stand behind the things it 


sells?” 
Salesman: “Because we sell a lot of 


mules.” 
Lone Star Scanner 


39 


From Rotterdam? 


Customer (at cheese counter); “And 
what kind of cheese is that over there?” 

Clerk: “Oh, that is deported from 
Europe.” 

Customer: “I’m sure you mean im- 
ported from Europe.” 

Clerk: “Don’t be so positive until 
you've smelled it.” 


Granada Review 


Modern Farming 
A 4-year-old was visiting at his grand- 
father’s farm. While sight-seeing in the 
country, little Bill said, “Gee, you must 
be rich out here.” He pointed to a light- 
ning rod on top of the barn and gasped, 


“Even the cows have TV sets!” 
Dixie Roto Magazine 
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Arrow Par—snow-white broadcloth with 
a soft, widespread collar. Regular or 
French cuffs. Par, like all Arrow shirts, 
is “Sanforized”-labeled; fabric shrinkage 
not over 1%. 


Sports Shirts—make straight for Arrow 
Gabanaro! Rich, rugged rayon gabar- 
dine... WASHABLE , . . COLORFAST 
... in a wide choice of colors. Exact 
Rollar sizes, sleeve lengths. Plus the com- 
fortable new ARAFOLD collar! 


taf tte, 
We ‘. 4\\; 


me Line-up 
this fall/ 


All ARROW, to a man! 


e Run the eye over these value-packed 
winners! Then follow the lead of the 
leaders you admire. Always insist on 
Arrow shirts, ties, sports shirts, under- 
wear, handkerchiefs! 


Checks you'll be happy to sign for! This 
handsome number is colorfast, washable; 
has the ARAFOLD collar featuring new 
smartness, new comfort—looks really 
great with a tie or without! 


® 
LRROW Shirts © Ties ® Sports Shirts 
Underwear e Handkerchiefs 
»- 
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Arrow Gordon Dover — perennial fa- 
vorite of men on every campus, this 
button-down Oxford is handsomely tai- 
lored for long and rugged wear . . . has 
anchored-to-stay buttons. 


Arrow Underwear—a cotton “T” shirt 
is a “must”! Arrow shorts can’t “creep 
up,”’ have no center seam to chafe. 
Choice of several models including all- 
elastic waistband. 


_— 





Styled by Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Announcement 
Regarding Next Issue 


This issue of Senior Scholastic, dated 
September 16, is the first issue of the 
new term. So that schools may receive 
it during the opening week of school, 
this issue is mailed about September 1 
to our subscription list. New orders 
received after September 1 will be 
serviced immediately upon receipt. 

To provide for differentials in school 
opening dates in September, to give 
teachers time to ascertain the number 
of subscriptions they wish, and to 
avoid the piling up of weekly copies 
at the school, we are staggering the 
shipping dates of the first two issues. 
The second issue (dated September 
23) will be mailed in time to reach 
the schools between September 17 and 
21. The third issue (dated September 
30) and each weekly issue thereafter 
will reach the schools on or before the 
date of issue. Thus, there is a longer 
gap than usual between the first issue 
and the second issue, and between the 
second issue and the ‘third issue. 


How to Use the Teaching Aids 


1. Each week “Teaching Aids for 
Senior Scholastic” will offer discussion 


questions, activities, references, and 
quiz material based on the contents. 

2. “What’s in This Issue” will give 
you a quick synopsis of the contents 
of the magazine. Some articles will be 
prefaced by more detailed digests. 

3. Complete lesson plans will be in- 
cluded frequently. They will be built 
around an Aim, Motivation, Assign- 
ment, Pivotal Questions, Application or 
Summary, Things to Do, and Refer- 
ences. 

4. Urge students. to save each issue 
of the magazine, since you may wish 
to return to an appropriate article -later 
in the semester. Also, it will help in 
review for the four-page semester quiz 
in January and May. 

5. No teacher can hope to use all 
of the suggestions in Teaching Aids. 
‘We hope that in selecting from them 
busy teachers will be aided in build- 
ing a plan for the day or in developing 
a larger unit of work. 


Korea (p. 11) 
A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To review the history of the Korean 
War, the events that led to the conflict, 
and to appraise the chances for peace 
and rehabilitation in Korea. 





“dust bowl.” 


munism” series. 


South Poles. 





WHAT'S IN THIS ISSUE 


World History, American History—“Koree,” beginning on page 11. A 
comprehensive and thoughtful survey of the history of the conflict and 
the steps which will have to be taken to insure peace and rehabilitation. 

American History, Problems of Democracy—“Black Blizzards of the South- 
west,” beginning on page 18. An informative analysis of problems con- 
fronting farmers and cattlemen of an area which may become the new 


Civics, Problems of Demecracy—“Warning—Intersecting Traffic Laws 
Ahead,” beginning on page 9. Pro and con discussion: “Should the Federal 
Government put uniform traffic laws into effect across the country?” 

Moral and Ethical Values—“What’s the Difference to Me Personally?” 
beginning on page 16. First of 30 articles in our “Freedom Answers Com- 


American History, World History, P:O.D.—“Summer News Roundup,” be- 
ginning on page 21. A succinct summary of events on many news fronts. 
Career Guidance—In our “Interview of the Week,” on page 8, we meet 
Ruth Butler, who hopes to be the first woman to fly over the North and 








Motivation 


When the Korean truce was ar- 
ranged, President Eisenhower said: 
“We have shown that the collective re- 
solve of the free world can and will 
meet aggression anywhere in the 
world.” What did the President mean 
by this? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. Study the maps on page 15. Prove 
by reference to the maps that the 
Korean War was an up and down 
struggle. Why was the 38th Parallel 
talked about so much during the war? 

2. A look at the world map suggests 
that Korea is a small peninsula. Were 
we wise in attempting to defend South 
Korea from invasion in 1950? Defend 
your answer. 


3. What part did the U.N. play in 
halting the aggression in Korea? 

4. A reporter who visited Korea 
wrote: “The damage after three years 
of conflict fought over almost every 
acre of South Korea is greater than 
that suffered by any other country in 
modern history.” What must be done 
to rehabilitate Korea? 

5. Soon after the General Assembly 
meets again, on August 17, it is likely 
that Communist China will apply for 
admission to the U. N. Should the U. S. 
vote for admission? Defend your an- 
swer. 


Application 

To understand the Korean War, we 
must view it as part of the world 
struggle against Communist aggression. 
Explain. 








TIPS FOR TEACHERS 


How can you get to know your pupils better? Your pupils can become 
more than a name on an alphabetically arranged seating plan, if they will 
give you brief autobiographies early in the semester. A library card is 
useful for gathering this information. 

Ask each student to print his name, address, home room, age, occupation 
(if any) after school, number of hours worked after school, father’s occupa- 
tion, mother’s occupation, brothers and sisters living at home and their ages, 
name of a teacher in the school who knows the student best, or other 
information you think significant. Later, you may add from official records 
the I. Q. and Reading Score. The ready accessibility of this capsule auto- 
biography will provide a base for individual interviews and may help you 
to plan more effectively. —H.L.H. 
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Black Blizzards (p. 18) 
Digest of the Article 

Lack of rain in the Southwest dur- 
ing the past four years may produce a 
“dust bowl” like the one we had in 
the 1930's. Spurred by the demands 
of World War II, farmers in that area 
plowed the grass under and used the 
soil for planting wheat, cotton, grain 
sorghums, and other foodstuffs. Also, 
great herds of cattle were brought in 
to graze over the territory. The cur- 
rent drought has been so severe that 
President Eisenhower declared an 
emergency throughout parts of the 
area. The Federal Government has 
bought up cattle and granted emer- 
gency loans to farmers. Various plans 
have been suggested for saving the 
area, including piping of overflow wa- 
ter from the Missouri River, but a basic 
program of rehabilitation must include 
sound soil conservation practices. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Study the map on page 19. What 
states are affected by the drought in 
the Southwest? Assuming that vou live 
in San Francisco, Chicago, or Boston, 
how does the drought in the Southwest 
affect you? 

2. Describe one cf the conservation 
practices which may help to restore 
the fertility of the area. 

3. If you lived in the drought area 
would you be one of the “wait-until- 
next-year” group or would you leave 
your farm or ranch in order to earn 
a living elsewhere? Defend your choice. 


Things to Do 

1. Show the class the drought photos 
in Life, Aug. 3, ’53, pp. 26-27. 

2. Have the class poets or cartoon 
ists express the hope of Southwestern 
farmers for rain. 


Freedom Answers Communism 
(p. 16) 
In this issue we are starting a series 
of 30 articles on freedom’s answers to 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 


Sept. 23, 1953 

Foreign Affairs Article: Communism 
on Our Doorstep—A first-hand report 
on Communist infiltration in Latin 
America by our foreign affairs editor. 

National Affairs Article: The Four- 
Cent Stamp—A survey of the U.S. Post 
Office and the problems that may lead 
to a new increase in postal rates. 

Freedom Answers Communism: No. 
2—What Are the Communists After?— 
How the struggle between freedom 
and communism got started a hundred 
years ago. 

Forum Topic of the Week: National 
Sales Tax? A pro and con discussion 


on whether a national sales tax should 
replace some of our present taxes. 





a 





communism. The first article, “What's 
the Difference to Me Personally?” 
illustrates by quotations from Commu- 
nist party leaders and Russian strategy 
in the blockade of Berlin the contempt 
of Communists for the individual. This 
series in Senior Scholastic is launched 
at a time when the internal and ex- 
ternal challenge of communism is of 
primary concern to Americans. In ex- 
ploring the issues, meanings, and ac- 
tions relevant to the struggle between 
democracy and communism, we hope 
to contribute to a better understanding 
of the times in which we live. 


Aim 

To help pupils understand the dif- 
ference between the role of the indi- 
vidual in a democratic and a commu- 
nist society. 


Discussion Questions 

1. How did the Communists attempt 
to use the findings of the scientist, 
Pavlov, to increase their control over 
people? 

2. What is propaganda? Give an 
example of how it has been used by 
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Communists in recent times to hurt the 
United States. (E.g., charge that we 
were using germs in Korea.) 

3. Why are you personally involved 
in the conflict between communism and 
our way of life in the United States? 


Intersecting Traffic Laws Ahead 


(p. 9) 
Things to Do 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
on the question, “Should the Federal 
Government put uniform traffic laws 
into effect across the country?” A 
student chairman should provide an 
appropriate introduction to the topic. 
He can also lead the discussion. 

2. Pupils can interview drivers on 
the effectiveness of existing regulations 
in the community. Drivers might be 
asked: “What traffic regulation do you 
find most unreasonable?,” ete. 

3. A student can report on the 
driver-education program in the school 
or elsewhere in the community. 


Tools for Teachers 


Russia’s Satellites 
Oct. 7 in Senior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Life Behind the Iron 
Curtain (Armed Forces Talk 418), 
1952, 5¢: The Balkans (Armed Forces 
Talk 438), 1953, 5¢; Total Rule 
(Armed Forces Talk 444), 1953, 5¢; Mao, 
Chiang, and China ‘Armed Forces 
Talk 388), 1951, 5¢; Flight from 
“Paradise”—The East German Exodus 
(Background, June, 1953), 1953, 5¢. 
Pamphlets listed above available from 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Eastern Europe Today, 
by E. Lengyel & J. Harsch (Headline 
Series No. 77), 1949, 35¢. The pam- 
phlet listed above is available from 
the Foreign Policy Association, 345 
East 46th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
ARTICLES: “Beginning of the End 
for Russia?” U. S. News & World Re- 
port, July 3, 1953. “Is Liberation Pos- 
sible?” by J. E. Cross, Atlantic Monthly, 
May, 1953. “Trouble Behind the Iron 
Curtain,” U. S$. News & World Report, 
June 26, 1953. “Close-up of a “Work- 
ers Paradise’,” by George May, Har- 
per's Magazine, July, 1953. 





(See page 26) 

I. It Happened This Summer: a-4; b-4; 
c-3; d-2; e-1; f-3; g-3; h-2; i-2; j-4. 

II. Korea: 1- Republic of Korea (R.O.K.’s); 
2-Syngman Rhee; 3-Communist China; 4- 
State Department; 5-Mao Tse-tung; 6-38th 
Parallel. 

Ill. Reading a Graph: 
4-NS; 5-T. 

IV. Uniform Motor Vehicle Laws: 1-A; 
2-F; 3-F; 4-A. 

V. Fact or Opinion: 1-F; 2-O; 3-O; 4-F. 


1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 





TRY THIS COMBINATION— 


Cavaleade and Senior Scholastic 


“I would like to compliment you on the excellent editorial dis 
crimination in your selections for Literary Cavalcade. The magazine 
has been a permanent fixture in my class for the past five years. One 
day each week is devoted to analysis and discussion of the material 
in the magazine. The students have really excellent models for all 
short forms of writing. Literary Cavalcade is of inestimable value to 
English composition teachers.” 


Harold Keables 
South Denver High School, Denver, Colorado 


LITERARY CAVALCADE is a 40-page illustrated monthly maga- 
zine of contemporary literature for high school English classes. By 
bringing to your class some of the best current literature, Literary 
Cavalcade gives your students an appreciation of the living culture 
of our time and proves to them that good literature can also be 
highly entertaining. By supplying outstanding material for the 
literary side of the curriculum, Cavalcade is an ideal complement 
to Senior Scholastic. 

CONTENTS—A typical issue includes short stories by modern 
authors; essays and articles on travel, science, exploraticn; poetry 
by contemporary po®ts; a book condensation; biographical sketches 
of authors. 


ENCOURAGEMENT FOR YOUNG WRITERS—An important 
feature is “Cavaleade Firsts” which publishes each month 4 to 8 
pages of student contributions in poetry, short stories, essays, etc. 
TEACHING AIDS—A class subscription to Literary Cavalcade en- 
titles you to a free teacher desk copy, together with a special section 
—sent to teachers only—which contains lesson plans based on the 
text, topics for class discussion, vocabulary-building exercises, etc. 


WORKBOOK SECTION—“Cavalquiz,” a 4-page work- 
book section, was added last year at the request of 
teachers. Prepared by an authority with many years’ 
teaching and testing experience, it is designed to de- 
velop reading and comprehension skills, provide a 
sound basis for vocabulary growth, and encourage NATIONAL ADVISORY COUNCIL OF SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
composition and appreciation of literature. Dr. John W. Studebaker, Vice-President of Scholastic Magazines, 

Chairman ® Dr. Hobart M. Corning, Supt. ef Schools, Washing- 
ton, D. C. © Dr. Henry H. Hill, President, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. © Right Rev. Msgr. Frederick 
- G. Hochwalt, Director of the Department of Education, National 
SPECIAL COMBINATION RATE—Cost of Literary Caval- Catholic Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C. © Dr. Herold 


cade alone is 50¢ per student per semester, $1.00 per school C. Hunt, Charles W. Eliot Professor of Education, peer ane 

5 : : ‘ 5 sity © Dr. Lloyd S. Michael, Supt., E Township High School, 
year. In combination with Senior Scholastic—both for 90¢ alg 00 na anagem Fag soe: sam x 
per semester, $1.80 per school year. Samples on request. Cleveland, Ohio © Dr. D ape aaindtdtiiad. touke Pl so ae 
of Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. 








OTHER SCHOLASTIC PUBLICATIONS 


In addition te Senior Scholastic and Literary Cavalcade, Scholasti 
publishes four other weekly classroom magazines: Practical English 
(English, grades 9, 10, 11, 12), World Week (social studies, grades 
8, 9, 10), Junior Scholastic (English and social studies, grades 6, 7, 
8), NewsTime (grades 4 and 5). Samples on request. 














SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES @ 33 WEST 42nd Street NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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You Can Help Your Students 
Discover That Reading Is Fun! 


—Says Max J. Herzberg, well-known expert on young 
peoples’ reading and Chairman of the Selection Com- 
mittee of the Teen Age Book Club. 





The experience of thousands of teachers proves that it’s easy to get stu- 
dents to read for pleasure if you have a Teen Age Book Club in your 
class. This unique service for schools gives benefits similar to those sup- 
plied to adults by the Literary Guild and the Book-of-the-Month Club— 
at a cost students can afford. Club members are offered a choice each 
month of sixteen 25¢ and 35¢ pocket-size books, widely varied so that 
each may find titles suited to his or her interest and reading Jevel. For 
every four books purchased, members receive a dividend book free. 
The Club is organized so that students can run it themselves. All mate- 
rials for operating a Club are supplied free. 


Max J. Herzberg, who with four other eminent 
reading authorities selects the books offered by 
the Teen Age Book Club, is past president of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and 
author of numerous textbooks and anthologies. 
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FREE! EVERYTHING YOU NEED TO START 
AND OPERATE A TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Free materials shown above include; 1. Manual 
on How to Start and Operate a Club; 2. Mem- 
bership Record; 3. Order Form; 4. TAB News; 
5. Sample Book. 
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-——-MAIL FOR FREE MATERIALS-—— 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Please send, without cost or obligati iP 
information on Hew te Start « Teen Age Boeck Club, 
together with a kit of materials and « sample beok. 
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One of the 4 pages in the September-October issue of TAB News (shown 

above in reduced size) which gives descriptions of coming books and is dis- 

tributed to Clubs in classroom quantities. Seven other books offered in Sept.- Tee N AG E BOOK C LU B 
Oct. are: Treasure Island, Pocket Thesaurus, Merriam-Webster -Pocket Dic- dea phe s | hiaaalanaabes shag ogee 
tionary, Hi There, High School, Star Spangled Summer, Silver, Long Wharf. 33 West 42nd 5t., New York 36, N. ¥ 





